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*SAM’PLE (sam’p’l; 9), n. [OF. es- 
sample, example, fr. L. exemplum.]} 
A part of anything presented for in- 
spection, or shown as evidence of the 
quality of the whole. 

*Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 


A NEW SAMPLE POLICY 


Beginning with the coming Fall Quarter— 


WE WILL SEND FREE SAMPLE COPIES OF 


The Christian Evangelist-Front Rank, Vision, Junior World, Storyland, The Bethany 
Guide, Hearthstone, The Secret Place, Junior Programs and all Uniform Lesson ma- 
terials including quarterlies, leaflets, etc. 


WE WILL SEND RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES* OF 


All Graded Lesson materials including pupil’s books, teacher's books, picture sets, 
pupil’s packets, messages to parents, activity materials, etc., and yearly or undated 
items such as Fellowship, PM Pack, Elective Study Courses, etc. 


Graded Lesson materials are available in “examination kits.” These kits are made 
up of samples of all of the materials for one department (age group) packaged to- 
gether; for example, all materials included in the kindergarten curriculum are in one 
kit; all of the primary materials in another, etc. Also included in each kit are 
samples of all of the free helps that are available to teachers of that department. 
When you want to see samples of materials for any one department, simply ask for 
the “examination kit” for that department. An envelope invoice will accompany 
each kit. 


*“returnable examination copies” means that materials will be sent on approval. You 
will be charged for them, but the charge will be canceled if materials are returned in 
salable condition. 
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YOUR FAITH IS YOUR FORTUNE! by Neal Neitzel 


ITHOUT faith, man is nothing. Throughout 

the inspiring chapters of the Bible we can 
find this truth repeated, reaffirmed, and phrased 
in countless forms. 

Of all the vast and varied words in existence, 
the others are meaningless, valueless if faith is 
not among them. The power of faith is magnifi- 
cent, intense, unlimited, and capable of great 
wonders. Empires have been built, sicknesses 
have been conquered, fears and worries ‘have been 
overcome, unhappiness has been banished, new 
and gloriously successful lives have been begun— 
because true faith can literally move not only 


e mountains, but any obstacle. 

Faith is belief. Belief in God. Belief in our- 
selves. Belief in our fellow-humans. Belief in 
goodness. Belief in the Christian way of life. 

Knowing what faith is and what this great 
power can do for us will be useless knowledge— 


unless we possess faith and continue to keep it, 
to nourish and strengthen our beliefs. 

The acquisition of genuine, deep-abiding faith 
may require considerable effort and fervent spirit- 
ual searchings. Once found, faith can be easily 
lost or misplaced, if, like the grain of a mustard 
seed, it is planted too shallow and is swept away 
before beginning to grow and prosper. 

Even the strongest of faiths are sometimes 
plagued by doubts, evils, and temptations. Every 
life contains a bitter-sweet blend of triumph and 
tribulation. There are no exceptions. Each of 
us encounters both thorns and roses along the 


* 
trail of time. And yet, even the thorns cannot 
penetrate or harm a mantle of faith. The 
scratches we receive on our journey are inflicted 
upon us only when the protective garment of be- 


lief is discarded or improperly fitted. 

The Bible, the church, the inspiring themes of 
Christian living to be found in sermon and song, 
in verse and in prose—these are the seeds of the 
faith we need. Take them, sow them and culti- 
vate them with earnest effort and constant care. 

Your faith is your fortune. The amount of 
success you obtain will be in direct proportion 
to the quality and quantity of constructive belief 


you are able to harvest in the fertile field of your 
soul. 





Neal Neitzel, Watertown, Wisconsin, is a free lance 
writer. 
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‘The Decline 


of 


Will Rogersism 


by John R. Scudder, Jr. 


E CHRISTIANS (Disciples) 

point with pride to the fact 
that we are an American reli- 
gious movement. We are larger 
than any other religious group 
which originated in America. 
We are also American in that our 
thought reflects many American 
ideals. One such ideal is faith 
in the common sense of the av- 
erage man to solve problems of 
the world. 

This ideal, which we will call 
Will Rogersism, has reflected it- 
self in Disciple thought in our 
belief that the average man can 
find all the answers to his reli- 
gious needs through a common- 
sense interpretation of the Bible. 
In the past, our tendency toward 
Will Rogersism has served us 
well because it has appealed to 
most Americans. 

But now, we live in a world in 
which the adequacy of the com- 
mon sense of the average man 
to deal with the problems of the 
world is being challenged. It is 


John R. Scudder is Professor of 
Religion in Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege, Wilson, N. C. 
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time we examine critically the 
meaning for our Brotherhood of 
America’s loss of faith in Will 
Rogersism. 

The 1920’s were the last years 
in which America’s naive faith 
in the common sense of the av- 
erage man reigned supreme in 
American life. Will Rogers was 
the last great symbol of this 
faithh He was a man with a 
sparkling wit and a common-sen- 
sical, home-spun philosophy of 
life that endeared him to millions 
of Americans. 

His great popularity, however, 
rested on more than his unques- 
tionable ability, for he was the 
embodiment of America’s faith 
in the common man. The good- 
natured jibes with which he ridi- 
culed the experts of the world 
confirmed the American faith in 
the common man. Here was a 
common man whose wisdom was 
superior to the experts of the 
world. Will Rogers perfectly 
portrayed a faith which had 
dominated America life since the 
time of Jackson—the faith that 
the man of common sense, and 


not the expert and the scholar, 
could solve the world’s problems. 

Then came a series of fatal 
blows to America’s naive trust in 
the adequacy of common sense to 
solve any problem. America was 
jolted in rapid succession by a 
crushing depression, a_ tragic 
world war, and the cold war with 
its treat of atomic annihilation. 
To these problems, the man of 
common sense had no answer. 
They were beyond his compre- 
hension. The average American 
found himself in a frightening 
world whose complex problems 
could not be solved by common 
sense alone. For the first time 
since the time of Jackson, Amer- 
ica’s faith in Will Rogersism was 
shaken. 

Loss of faith in Will Rogers- 
ism produced in American life the 
anxiety, confusion, and sense of 
futility which results from the 
loss of a faith deeply held. These 
in turn caused a frantic search 
for a new way of solving the 
world’s problems. Many Amer- 
icans turned to the expert. Such 
words as “brain truster’” and 
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“egg head” became common- 
place in America’s vocabulary. 

Others turned to tradition for 
the guidance that once came 
from the common sense of the 
average man. For some Ameri- 
cans, this new traditionalism be- 
came a rigid defense of ‘the 
American way of life.” For 
others, it took the form of re- 
discovering values in American 
life which escaped the common 
man who was absorbed with the 
practical affairs of everyday life. 
America’s search for a new 
source of authority to replace the 
common sense of the average 
man led her to a new respect for 
the expert and tradition. 

A parallel development was 
taking place in American Protes- 
tantism. The American Protes- 
tant church gained a new respect 
for the expert and tradition. The 
common-sense interpretation of 
the Scriptures by the common 
man, which had reigned supreme 
since frontier days, gave way to 
the authority of the expert in 
theology and church history. 
Neo-orthodoxy and reconstructed 
liberalism became the new the- 
ologies of the leaders of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Theology 
and church history, which had 
fallen to a position of secondary 
concern in American religious 
life, regained a position of pri- 
mary importance. In American 
religious life, Will Rogersism 
was also on the decline. 

The decline of faith in the 
common sense of the average 
man is of great concern to our 
Brotherhood. Since our begin- 
ning, our thought has been per- 
meated with Will Rogersism. We 
grew out of a revolt against the 
stifling authoritarianism of tra- 
ditional theology. Yet, we live 
in a world which is finding new 
value in traditional Protestant 
theology. We are a product of 
a revolt to free the layman from 
the domination of professional 
theologians. Yet, we find our- 
selves in a world which has 
gained a new respect for the ex- 
pert. 

The climate of American opin- 
ion which was so favorable for 
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us during the days of Will Rog- 
ersism is turning against us. We 
find ourselves faced with a di- 
lemma. If we assert our tradi- 
tional trust in common sense, we 
face a decline in influence and 
popularity. But, if we complete- 
ly turn to tradition, theology, 
and the expert, we will desert 
some of the ideals which brought 
us into being. 

How shall we solve the di- 
lemma? Shall we completely de- 
sert our common-sense approach 
to Christianity? Certainly not! 
There is much of value in it. It 
has strengthened the position of 
the layman in our movement. It 
has fostered creativity at the 
grass-roots level of our Brother- 
hood. It has kept our applica- 
tion of the Christian message 
near to the needs of our people. 
These values must be kept! 

Our approach is a valid one, 
but it needs to be deepened by 
an understanding of theology 


and church history. The Camp- 
bells and Stone knew this well. 
Their well-known opposition to 
theology was not opposition to 
theology as such. Rather, they 
opposed dogmatic, authoritarian 
creeds because they felt these 
creeds prevented creative reli- 
gious thought and fostered dis- 
unity among Christians. Our 
Brotherhood has misinterpreted 
its founders at this point in that 
we have tended to be suspicious 
of all theology. 

The waning of Will Rogersism 
is not so much a threat to our 
historic position as it is a call 
to return to the spirit of the 
founding fathers. They used 
common sense, deepened by their 
understanding of theology and 
church history, to meet the re- 
ligious needs of people in their 
time. This we must do in our 
own time if we are to remain a 
vital Christian force in our corn- 
plex world. 


GROWING WITH GRANDMA 


by Gladys Douchant 


Beulah and Ed were friends 
of ours. They had purchased 
a dozen cuttings of a new va- 
riety of grapes and were tak- 
ing great pains in setting 
them out. 

When they had finished set- 
ting the tenth one, Ed said he 
thought that was enough for 
the space they had reserved 
for them. He called to a boy 
who was riding by on his bi- 
cycle and, before the bewil- 
dered Beulah could stop him, 
gave the two valuable grape- 
vines to the boy. Beulah gave 
him such a scolding for his 
rash act that he worked dou- 
bly hard with the ten vines. 

However, despite all his 
care, the vines withered and 
died. 

The next year they ordered 
a dozen more and set out the 
whole dozen. This time Beu- 
lah helped care for them also. 
They managed to keep the 


vines alive until Autumn but 
the next Spring they never 
budded at all. 

They never had the courage 
to plant again so at grape- 
ripening time the next August 
I went over to console them. 
We were still in the yard when 
a car stopped and a lady got 
out with a basket of the nicest 
grapes I’ve ever seen. “I’m so 
happy about our grapes,” she 
explained, “I wanted to share 
them with someone so I got 
in the car and started out. The 
car just seemed to stop here.” 

“Where did you get these 
grapes?” cried Ed and Beulah 
simultaneously. 

“Well, that is the oddest 
thing,” said the woman. “A 
couple of years ago my son 
was out riding his bicycle. As 
he rode past a house a man 
stopped him and gave him two 
grape cuttings. I never did 
ask him who.” 
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Memorials 


EN have never been willing to let the 

memories of departed loved ones dis- 
appear. Those who make a sufficient impres- 
sion on the community or on those close to 
them are often memorialized in marble and 
bronze. 

During the last months of World War II, 
we sometimes found ourselves spending the 
long evening hours sitting under the statue 
and monument of Lord Nelson in Trafalgar 
Square, London. It seemed a fitting tribute 
to a great hero. 

A childhood acquaintance of ours put up 
his monument before he died. On it he had 
personal and family pictures and a picture 
of his Argo automobile. Several generations 
will remember him. 

There is a greater and more lasting me- 
morial. It takes many different forms. It 
is achieved by putting one’s life into some 
good cause so completely that the cause 
never dies. Then men rise up, generation 
after generation, and call such a person 
blessed. 

We are persuaded that the Jate Francis 
E. Smith left such a memorial in the Pen- 
sion Fund of the Disciples of Christ. As his 
younger colleagues, Hollis L. Turley and D. 
Ervin Sheets, both pointed out in moving and 
uplifting statements in the funeral service, 
our Pension Fund belongs more to F. E. 
Smith than to any other one person. 

Riding to the airport in the company of 
George A. Huggins, distinguished financier 
of Philadelphia, we were made fully aware 
of what forty years of service had meant to 
the Pension Fund. 

Mr. Huggins said that he and Dr. Smith 
and others were in a meeting in St. Louis 
in the winter of 1918 making plans for the 
forerunner of the Pension Fund, when the 
mayor came in to inform them that, from 
that moment, all public meetings were for- 
bidden, due to the influenza epidemic. 

What a magnificent plan has been set in 
motion, starting with those early days of the 
Board of Ministerial Relief. In the early 
days of our own ministry, we recall the an- 
guish we felt at the plight of a retired min- 
ister in the congregation, a man who had 
been pastor of that church fifty years earlier. 
Now the best that could be done for him 
was a direct relief gift of $11 per month. 

Thanks to F. E. Smith, Paul Preston and 
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their successors, to actuaries like George A. 
Huggins and Harmon O. Pritchard, and to 
the many who have given time, talent and 
money to insure the future of the program, 
the young minister today has no need to 
look forward to living on relief at the end 
of his ministry. 

The Washington monument will stand a 
long time. But we trust that the nation 
George Washington helped to bring into be- 
ing will stand much longer. F. E. Smith 
will have no memorial in Indianapolis like 
the Soldiers and Sailors monument on the 
Circle. But he has his memorial. Each 
month, when a few of us reach the end of 
the active life and desire a little “peace and 
quiet” we will remember him. 


Minority People 

N THE Northeastern Area Convention at 

Worcester, Mass., we heard Miss Katherine 
Schutze question the assembly: “How does 
it feel to be part of the minority group in 
the world?” This was a little startling to 
people accustomed to thinking of others as 
the underprivileged minority. 

We know that the majority are underfed. 
We know that the majority of the peoples 
of the earth are colored. But Miss Schutze 
was referring to the fact that a minority of 
the people in the world can read and write. 

What a challenge it is for us to try to 
become the majority! For, without reading 
and writing the individual makes little prog- 
ress in fulfilling his mission as a child of 
God. His gods are those he has created 
for himself, and his laws are little removed 
from the laws of the jungle. 

In a literate land, the illiterate are sur- 
rounded by those who can read, and gain 
many benefits. 

Our Bible was first written in Hebrew, 
Greek and Aramaic for those who used these 
and other tongues, as well. Today the World 
Literacy and Christian Literature commit- 
tee is engaged in strong efforts to teach peo- 
ple to read in their own tongues. 

The Wycliffe Translators are ‘“‘breaking the 
jungle speech barrier’ as discussed in a 
major article in this issue. The American 
Bible Society has now published portions of 
scripture in 1,136 languages. But literate 
people are still the minority people, for near- 
ly 2,000 tongues remain untranslated. Our 
responsibilities are great. 
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by Browne Sampsell 


“They do not teach ritual 
or foster 

ecclesiastical systems . . . 
they want to be known 
simply as 

believers in Christ’ 


YCLIFFE Bible Transla- 

tors, Inc., began in 1917 
with William Cameron Townsend, 
then a college student in Los 
Angeles. Missionary zeal, how- 
ever, took him out of college, 
sent him to Guatemala as a Bible 
colporteur. But more than two- 
thirds of the people there were 
Indians; few could read his Span- 
ish-translated Scriptures. And 
the others showed little desire to 
learn. It was the comment of 
an outspoken Indian that pro- 
vided the key to the solution. 

“If your God is so smart,’’ he 
asked Townsend, “why hasn’t he 
learned our language?” 

So young Townsend spent the 
next fifteen years conquering the 
difficult Cakchiquel tongue; re- 
duced it to written form; and in 
the process worked out a system 
that could be used to teach any 
phonetically written language. 

The rigors of primitive living 
(daily diet of toasted ants, for 
instance) made Townsend tuber- 
cular; and in 1932 he came home 
for treatment. With the people 
he left a printing press, hospital, 
five schools, a number of small 
churches and hundreds of liter- 
ate Christian converts. And 
back to the States he carried the 
first printed copy of the entire 
New Testament in the Cakchi- 
quil language. 

During his convalescence 
Townsend and his missionary 
friend, Leonard Legters, made 
plans for a Bible translation 
training camp. And discovered 
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to their amazement that almost 
one-half of the world’s adult pop- 
ulation was illiterate. And of 
the 3,000 existing separate and 
distinct languages, more than 
2,000 of them had no Bible trans- 
lation at all. 

In 1934 with two students they 
opened a training camp in the 
Arkansas Ozarks. Eight sum- 
mers later they moved from their 
farmhouse classrooms and chick- 
en-coop dormitory to the cam- 
pus of the University of Okla- 
homa. Incorporated in 1942 as a 
non-profit missionary organiza- 
tion, the SIL (Summer Institute 
of Linguists) annually trains 
hundreds of linguistic students at 
the Universities of Oklahoma, 
North Dakota and Washington. 
SIL has branches in England, 
Canada and Australia. 

As of this date it has 4,000 
graduates working in 25 coun- 
tries with mission boards of 35 
denominations, Protestant and 
Catholic. Wycliffe members now 
use a total of more than 170 
languages and dialects in their 
mission work in Mexico, Peru, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, the Phil- 
ippines, Bolivia, New Guinea, 
Brazil, Canada and among tribes 
in the U.S.A. 

Wycliffe workers must be able 
to reduce to writing forms the 
numerous unwritten languages 
used by the jungle tribes. This 
is done through the use of 
scientifically correct alphabets, 
dictionaries and grammars. 
Translation follows, reading pro- 
grams are organized and the 
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mystery of the talking paper is 
solved for the aborigine. 

Linguistic students learn to set 
broken bones; to treat boa con- 
strictor bites; to handle epidem- 
ics that unchecked would prac- 
tically destroy an Indian settle- 
ment. Without benefit of car- 
penter tools they build jungle 
homes (they make them of wild- 
cane poles and leaves); learn to 
take 25-mile hikes through un- 
marked forests without getting 
lost. They build balsa rafts; 
they steer dugout canoes safely 
through turbulent waters teem- 
ing with crocodiles. After they 
pass these tests, and 90 per cent 
of them do, they spend three 
months living with “test tribes.” 

On the shores of Lake Yarina, 
these young Americans of col- 
lege age, many of them single 
girls, work among 29 of Peru’s 
45 different tribal groups. Their 
forty-acre base has jungle-style 
homes for 175 workers and their 
families; hangars, repair shops 
and airstrips for Townsend’s air 
force; cafeterias and dormitories 
for tribal workers; classrooms 
for the teaching of Spanish and 
other advanced subjects that will 
prepare Indian students to teach 
their own people in newly estab- 
lished schools. 

The base has printing shops 
that publish annually over 18,000 
volumes, primers, dictionaries— 
and it is home for Townsend 
when he is not searching for 
still unreached tribes; recruiting 
college youths; or acquainting 


governments with the work of 
Wycliffe Translators. 

He makes it clear that they 
represent no religious body; that 
they do not teach ritual or foster 
ecclesiastical systems. They 
want to be known simply as be- 
lievers in Christ and they serve 
mankind regardless of creed or 
race. They conduct linguistic 
training for missionaries of other 
evangelical mission boards as 
well as their own; cooperate with 
mission service organizations 
and government agencies. 

They share medical supplies 
and furnish transportation for 
Roman Catholic missionaries go- 
ing to and from their posts. 
Priests and nuns respond by do- 
ing the Wycliffe linguists many a 
good turn. 

In 1958 Townsend received the 
blessing of the Papal Nuncio in 
Lima on his goal of Bible trans- 
lation into “2000 and more lan- 
guages in this generation.” 

The annual budget for this 
linguistic endeavor runs well over 
a million dollars. Yet no drive 
is made for contributions. 

“T have never asked a man 
directly for a dollar,” Townsend 
declares, “and I never shall.” 

Members receive no salary, are 
not guaranteed even an allow- 
ance. They “look to the Lord to 
stir the hearts of interested peo- 
ple to support their work.” 

“Give full information without 
solicitation” is the Townsend 
watchword. And it works. 

Today Wycliffe members do 
not go uninvited into a country. 
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Townsend, however, knows how 
to pave the way for invitations. 
He attends conferences, listens as 
educators and officials discuss 
their indigent problems. Then 
he tells something about the 
achievements of his linguists in 
bringing Christian civilization to 
this place and that. 

It was by invitation and full 
cooperation of the government 
that he went into Mexico, Peru 
and Ecuador. The president of 
Peru awarded him the Order of 
Merit for Distinguished Service 

. an honor seldom bestowed 
upon a non-Peruvian. As _ the 
“spiritual conqueror of the jun- 
gle,”’ he received the Decoration 
of Merit from the government of 
Ecuador. 

But what matters most to this 
dedicated servant of the Lord is 
the living proof that his mission 
is being accomplished. Like when 
an elderly woman tells him: 

“Our grandfathers and we used 
to want to know very much the 
right way. We prayed a lot to 
‘our Father’ in order to know. 
Then Pete Fast came; he spoke 
our language and told us how 
Jesus died for us. We were very 
happy when he said an Amuesha 
and two senoritas would come to 
teach us God’s Word. We're not 
afraid to die any more. Our 
dead grandfathers went down the 
big road; but we’re going on the 
small road to where Jesus is.” 

Moran, a Piro Indian chief of 
the Peruvian jungle, asks that 
special Bible studies be made 
available to the women of his 
tribe. But he makes it plain 
that his wife is different from 
the other woman. 

‘When she does something 
wrong I say to her, ‘Nina, God’s 
Word say so and so.’ And she 
says, ‘Moran, is that what God’s 
Word say?’ ‘So I give her the 
Word [translated into Piro] 
and she reads it for herself. 
And then she doesn’t do that 
any more. 

“When I do _ something I 
shouldn’t she says to me, soft 
and meek, like she always is, 
‘Moran, doesn’t God’s Word say 
thus and so?’ So then I go and 
read it and by God’s help I don’t 
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THE POWER TO TURN THE WING 


by Susan C. Chiles 


When storm clouds hug the earth, and strong eyes strain 


To see beyond the rain, the mist, the fog— 


Necessity drives bird and man to soar 


Above the realms of unrest where abides 


The ample calm of quietude and space. 


Our God, we thank Thee for the power to turn the wing. 


do that any more.” 


Or consider the time Esther 
Matteson, the tribe translator, 
received an unexpected summon 
from a Christian Piro chief. He 
had called certain offenders to 
his home to hear Esther read 
what translated but unprinted 
portions of the Word had to say 
about marriage and sin and a 
certain false doctrine, and drink- 
ing. 

After the reading and a ses- 
sion of prayer Esther learned 
why the chief had called on her 
to help him with the village prob- 
lems. The girl and the young 
man whom Esther had noticed 
visibly affected as she read the 
portion about marriage and di- 
vorce were not husband and wife. 
The man planned to take her for 
his second wife although she was 
the sister of his present wife. 
Tribal custom did not forbid it. 
But after Esther’s reading made 
clear that God did not counte- 
nance it, the marriage plans were 
dropped. And the man _ who 
drank? Well, Esther never had 
seen him sober in all the many 
trips she had made to this par- 
ticular village. But from that 
night on he drank no more. The 
third man trapped by false doc- 
trine found freedom and later be- 
came a Christian. 


Also in a Chol Indian commu- 


THE CHRISTIAN 


nity, six brothers, all professed 
Christians, argued over some 
land. Their squabbling aroused 
the entire community. The eld- 
ers of the church tried to reason 
with them; to show them the 
weapons their unbrotherly, un- 
Christian conduct put into the 
hands of unbelievers. But not 
one of them would accept 
blame or cease to accuse the 
others. As a last resort the 
elders turned to the Bible trans- 
lator. With a sinking heart, he 
faced the bitter, hostile men. If 
their own people, the spiritually 
advanced elders who knew the 
brothers, the background of the 
feud and the culturally acceptable 
way of solving such problems, 
had failed, what could he do? 
At a loss to know what to say 
he picked up a ms. translation 


of the Epistle of James. He read 
it aloud, once, twice. And the 
Word in their own language 


melted the hard crust around the 
brothers’ heart. They confessed 
their wrongdoing, forgave each 
other. With the restoration of 
fellowship they were able to have 
two days later a genuine love 
feast. 

By these things William Cam- 
eron Townsend and his associates 
know that the seed they sow falls 
on fertile soil. 
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Consulting the Pastor 
by Charles F. Kemp 








Counsel for the Counsellor 


HE following questions have 

been submitted by pastors at 
Ministers’ Institutes. While the 
answers are directed to pastors 
they might be of interest to lay- 
men and perchance could help 
them understand their pastors a 
bit better. 

After a presentation in which 
the importance of pastoral work 
was stressed one pastor asked 
the following question, “How 
does one find time to do all this 
pastoral work in the midst of 
all the other things he has to 
do?” 

This is a very real question. 
There is no easy answer. Every 
man must answer it for himself 
in the light of his own situation 
but one principle is clear. 

“Human need has priority over 
all other values or demands upon 
our time.” This is not to mini- 
mize any other activities such as 
preaching, church administra- 
tion, etc. These are all vital and 
important. It is to say that 
when a person faces a ‘problem, 
a crisis, a definite need then the 
pastor is facing his greatest re- 
sponsibility. Then, if ever, he is 
standing on holy ground. 

Without meaning to be melo- 
dramatic then destiny is in his 
hands. The way this person 
faces this problem will determine 
which direction he will go, how 
he will face future problems. 
This has been true of all great 
pastors—they have put’ human 
need ahead of all else—then 
somehow they have managed to 
do the other things they needed 
to do. 

How do you reconcile the pas- 
tor’s role as a preacher with his 
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role as a pastor or counselor? 

We do not conceive of it as 
being two roles. He does not 
cease being a pastor when he 
steps into the pulpit. He does 
not cease being a preacher when 
he makes a pastoral call or meets 
someone in his office. (We hope 
in the latter case he doesn’t 
preach, however.) He does not 
have two roles but one. That is 
to minister to the needs of peo- 
ple, to make the Christian life 
and the Christian faith real in 
the lives of men. Sometimes he 
can meet these needs by preach- 
ing, sometimes by calling in the 
hospital, sometimes by listening 
in his study as someone pours 
out his worry or his fear. 

Actually, the two are related. 
The man who speaks with under- 
standing, as though he knew life 
and loved people will find these 
people come to him with their 
problems. Of course, the oppo- 
site is also true, the man whose 
preaching is not related to hu- 
man need will not attract peo- 
ple to discuss their problems. 

The minister can surround his 
counseling with a whole philoso- 
phy of life with all the resources 
of the Christian faith. No other 
counselor has this privilege. He 
can follow up his preaching with 
individual and personal atten- 
tion. No other public speaker 
has this privilege. 

Where does the pastor go when 
he needs help? 

This is a very real question. 
“The pastor has no pastor’ as 
the saying goes, yet he, too, is 
subject to the stresses and strains 
that are common to all men. At 
times another pastor can be of 


tremendous help. This is espe- 
cially true if he has been trained 
to do counseling or is familiar 
with counseling procedures. No 
one can understand the problems 
of a pastor quite like another 
pastor. 

An understanding physician, 
psychiatrist or psychologist can 
render real assistance. Many are 
very understanding of the min- 
istry and will take special pains 
to help. 

It points up the fact that the 
minister (like all men) needs to 
direct and control his own ac- 
tivities. He needs to learn to do 
what he can and not attempt to 
do more than he can. He needs 
to reserve some time for rest 
and relaxation, not only for his 
own good but also for the good 
of the church and the service he 
can render the Kingdom. 

Some insights can be gained 
by reading. Although it is an 
oversimplification to say that 
the reading of a book will solve 
a person’s problems, yet a book 
at times can greatly help. The 
minister needs to be reading 
those books that give him an un- 
derstanding of himself and those 
books that challenge, inspire, 
and lift. Above all, he needs to 
pray. The minister has an ad- 
vantage here. He knows the 
value of prayer; he should know 
some of the techniques and pro- 
cedures. In the midst of all his 
efforts for others, all his activi- 
ties and responsibilities, he needs 
to cultivate and discipline his 
own devotional life. Here is the 
ultimate source of guidance and 
strength. 
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The Church at Large 





@ Report from Correspondent 


New Zealand Unity 


DUNEDIN, N. Z.—When the Life 
and Work Conference of the New 
Zealand National Council of 
Churches ended its six-day meeting 
in May it had, among other things 


@ Put forward plans to 
radio evangelism. 


improve 


@ Suggested a combined approach 
by churches to television. 


@ Urged a radical reconsideration 
of the Church’s attitude to war. 


@ Made proposals for inclusion of 
religious knowledge in higher edu- 
cation. 


@ Drafted amendments for the edu- 
cation act to legalize the present 
system of weekly Bible lessons by 
voluntary teachers in public schools. 


@ Called on churches to work far 
more seriously in preparing teach- 
ers of religious subject. 


@ Proposed research into the effec- 
tiveness of technical aid given to 
Asian countries. 


The 130 delegates chosen to rep- 
resent Episcopal, Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Disciples (Churches of 
Christ), Congregational, Friends, and 
Salvation Army, had as main theme 
“The Christian Faith and the Total 
Life of the Nation.” 


It was the second national life 
and work conference. The first was 
in 1945. Robert Bilheimer of the 
World Council of Churches and T. 
Z. Koo were guest speakers. Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur Parry and Dr. and Mrs. 
Carroll Thompson were Disciple vis- 
itors from the United States. 

Of the 12 Disciple delegates, Ian 
W. Ogier was local arrangements of- 
ficer, E. R. Vickery and G. D. Munro 
were recorders of groups, H. F. 
Gross made a report on religious 
education, A. L. Haddon was chair- 
man of the education section and 
prepared part of its preliminary re- 
port. 

The preliminary statement urged 
churches to know and affirm our 
changing modern world. They 
should not be fearful, and therefore 
critical, suspicious snipers from the 
sideline. God does not need to be 
defended but needs human links be- 
tween His eternal life and the com- 
munity life as it is. The Governor- 
General, Lord Cobham, made a nota- 
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ble address calling for closer coop- 
eration between religion and science. 

As a positive approach to inter- 
national affairs it was suggested 
that churches work more vigorously 
at their task of peace making. The 
coming of nuclear, bacteriological 
and chemical weapons made neces- 


sary a radical overhaul of the 
church’s attitude to war. On the 
controversial issue of excluding 


Maoris from the football team to 
visit South Africa, it was agreed 
that where an overseas country in- 
sisted on racial discrimination no 
team be sent as a protest. 

It was desired that the half-hour 
weekly Bible lesson in primary state 
schools should be legalized; that re- 
ligious knowledge be included as a 
subject in post-primary schools, 
teachers’ colleges, and University 
bachelor’s degrees. At present re- 
ligion has no place in any of these. 
The churches were advised that they 
must be responsible for the larger 
number of Christian teachers who 
will be needed. 

The conference wanted opportuni- 
ties for the training of ministers in 
more effective radio work and in 
readiness for television which is 
shortly to be introduced into this 
country. Having reports that over- 
seas television programs have to be 
“packed” with cheap undesirable 
matter, it was agreed that hours of 
transmission should be limited and 
strict Government control exercised 
over programs. 

Technical aid to Asian countries 
should be made less impersonal and 
more a Christian ministry, it was 
insisted.—A. L. HADDON 


Hits High Tuition 


LAKE JUNALUSKA, N. C.—Church- 
related and other private colleges 
were warned by a leading Christian 
educator here that, despite their 
need for funds, “dangerous” tuition 
increases might price them “com- 
pletely out of the market.” 

“What has saved these colleges in 
recent years has been the increase 
in alumni giving and _ corporation 
grants,” said Dr. Charles J. Turck, 
executive director of the Japan In- 
ternational Christian University 
Foundation, New York, and former 
president of Macalester College 
(United Presbyterian), St. Paul, 
Minn. 

He addressed a national meeting 
of church college trustees, sponsored 
by education boards of six denomi- 
nations in cooperation with the 


Council of Protestant Colleges and 
Universities and the National Com- 
mittee of Church Men for Church 
Colleges. 

“The increase in tuition rates 
which has swept the country in the 
past few years seems to me to be 
a dangerous method of getting more 
receipts to meet rising costs.’ Dr. 
Turck told the trustees. 


Sponsoring denominations included 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church; International Convention 
of Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ); The Methodist Church; 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (Southern); and United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.'S.A—RNS 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 





WASHINGTON D. C.—Dean Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., of the Washington 
(Episcopal) Cathedral, chairman of 
the U.S. Committee for Refugees, 
chats with Hungarian and Latvian 
refugees and Claude de Kamovlaria 
(second from left), special repre- 
sentative of the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, at a service 
here marking opening of the Year. 
In center is Ferenc Nagy, former 
Prime Minister of Hungary, exiled 
in 1947 and now living in Herndon, 
Va.—_RNS 


Sleeping Churches 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Churches 
“went to sleep” and “a few still 
slumber on” in their relations with 
American servicemen, an Army 
chaplain charged at the annual gen- 
eral assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. here. 

Chaplain (Maj.) Harold B. Lawson 
of Fort Myer, Va., pointed out that 
less than five per cent of servicemen 
overseas ever hear from their 
church back home. 
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@ The Church at Large 


On “What’s at Stake 
in the Cold War” 


Sermon by Malik 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Asserting 
that much more than peace is at 
stake in the cold war, President 
Charles H. Malik of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly called for a 
“mighty” spiritual revival at the 
“grass roots.” 

The West is “weak” in the ways 
of the cold war, he said, and such 
a revival would make it strong 
without stooping to Communist 
methods. 

“So far as the Western world is 
concerned,” he declared, “the deep- 
est thing at stake is its faith in its 
values and its ability to justify and 
defend them.” 

The former Lebanese foreign min- 
ister spoke at a dinner here during 
which Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Robert D. Murphy received the 
1959 Laetare Medal from Notre 
Dame University. It was presented 
by Theodore Hesburgh C.S.C., uni- 
versity president, for outstanding 
service as an American Catholic lay- 
man. 

“Free representative government,” 
Mr. Malik said, “the primacy of the 
human person, the moral iaw, the 
continuity of history, freedom, truth 
and God—it is these things that are 
at stake today.” 

“They are all rejected and op- 
posed from without and some of 
them are doubted or compromised 
from within,” he continued. “Is life 
worth living without them? And 
yet if people do not wake up, life 
will not be worth living. 

“A mighty spiritual revival there- 
fore is needed. For much more than 
peace is at stake. The revival must 
take hold not only of individuals 
here and there, but of whole insti- 
tutions; not only of the leaders, but 
of the grass roots.” 

Dr. Malik observed that those who 
keep talking about aggression, ter- 
ritorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence “as though these were the 
real worries” are “either naive or 
hypocrites, or not living in this age, 
or only using terms as temporary 
expedients. 

“I am persuaded that there are 
virtually infinite possibilities, both 
material and moral, wherewith to 
vindicate freedom against unfree- 
dom, joy of living against tyranny, 
man against all that is subhuman 
and inhuman, truth against dark- 
ness and falsehood, and God against 
the devil and his works,” he said. 

“The only question,” he added, 
“is whether the realm of freedom 
will prove worthy of its possibili- 
ties.” 
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PRESIDENT JAMES GAR- 
FIELD MONUMENT, in the 
cemetery of the old mining 


camp of Bodie, California. 
Erected to honor William 
Bodey, the monument was ac- 
tually dedicated to the mem- 
ory of President Garfield fol- 
lowing his assassination. 
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The story 


of a little-known monument 
to the only Disciple President 


ie." 


by Paul B. —_ 


Minister, First Christian Church 
Ontario, California 


MAN froze to death in a 

blizzard in 1859 on the 
Eastern slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains not far from 
present-day Yosemite Park. And 
because of this man, a monu- 
ment to the only minister ever 
to become ‘President of the 
United States stands as a soli- 
tary sentinel in a lonely ceme- 
tery overlooking an abandoned 
ghost town where once 10,000 
people lived. 

The man who died was William 
Bodey. The monument was 
erected to James Garfield. 

We ran across this interesting 
story while camping in Yosemite 
Park. One day we drove from 
our campground at Tuolumne 
Meadows over the Tioga Pass 
and down the steep grade to the 
town of Leevining on Mono Lake 
to buy supplies. 

In the store we noticed the 
color postcards and were select- 
ing a few to write the usual 
“Wish you were here’ notes. 
Among the cards we found pic- 
tures of a ghost town. Inquiries 
revealed it was only a few miles 
away so we decided to make it 
a family expedition. Bodie is 
only 21 miles from Highway 395, 
the fisherman’s road to the High 
Sierra. But one trip over the 
21 miles of rough mountain road 
through barren wasteland was 
enough to discover why so little 
is known about this fascinating 
ghost town that has as yet been 
untouched by commercial devel- 
opments minting tourist dollars 
where men once found gold. 
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Bodie looks today as it did in 
1932 when the last of its citizens 
fled following a disastrous fire. 
Main Street, once a mile long, is 
today two blocks of abandoned 
stores. You can look in the win- 
dow of the furniture store-fu- 
neral parlor and see empty 
caskets. All trace of Chinatown 
is gone, but the schoolhouse, the 
Methodist church and the livery 
barn still stand as they were left. 

Many houses with sheds out 
back for Model T and cows and 
horses are left. The severe win- 
ters have weathered the boards 
and the same brown appearance 
marks every structure. Nearly 
all of the buildings remaining 
show various stages of decay. 

Looming over the town is the 
“hill” where nearly $100,000,000 
in gold was mined. The scars 
of the diggings remain and only 
the structures of the Standard 
Mine. But the Standard looks 
today as if it were ready to start 
processing ore in an hour. 

Gold made Bodie, and those 
who lived in that town will tell 
you there was little room for 
God there. There were two 
churches, a Methodist and a 
Catholic, but they only had small 
congregations. We stood amidst 
the pews of the Methodist 
church and looked at the pulpit 
where more than one minister of 
God must have reminded the 
worshipers that life was not to 
be lived always for gold. 

The other influences must have 
been stronger in the early days 
for there is a story that a news- 
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paper editor in Truckee, Califor- 
nia, printed the prayer of a lit- 
tle girl whose parents were mov- 
ing to Bodie. The prayer read: 
“Good-bye God! I’m going to 
Bodie.’”’ The editor of the Bodie 
paper did try to soften this by 
suggesting that the little girl had 
been misquoted. 

Leaving the church, we made 
our way to the Bodie Cemetery 
just up a little hill overlooking 
the “ghost town.” Outside the 
fence the “Bad Men of Bodie” 
were buried. Within the fence, 
where the “respectable people’”’ 
found rest, there is not much dif- 
ference, for time and sagebrush 
have obliterated the wooden 
markers. Here and there one 
will see a stone monument, usu- 
ally in memory of a little child. 
The cold winters snatched many 
a child from a mother’s arms. 
The people of Bodie did not care 
to spend their gold on their 
graves but they did provide 
permanent stones for their little 
ones. 

Dominating the cemetery, 
standing out from the sand and 
sage brush and slabs of wood 
with faded letters, rising above 
the stone markers, is a granite 
shaft some fifteen feet high. We 
read the lettering on it and dis- 
covered that it was a monument 
to James A. Garfield. Our curi- 
osity was aroused. Why a monu- 
ment to this President of the 
United States in the middle of 
this cemetery? We found the 
answer in a little book written 
by Ella Cain whose parents were 
early settlers in Bodie. 

William Bodey, a Dutchman 
from Poughkeepsie,” New York, 
had followed the gold rush to 
California, coming around “the 
Horn” in 1848. He made his 
way from San Francisco to the 
gold fields of the High Sierra. 
Finding the western _ slope 
crowded with diggers, he crossed 
the high Sonora Pass and made 
his way, with several compan- 
ions, to the barren hills north 
of Mona Lake. There, one hot 
July evening, while his compan- 
ions rested, he panned the dirt 
in a mountain stream. Suddenly 
he noticed that a long string of 
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bright yellow metal lay coiling 
around the edge of the pan. It 
was another gold strike. 

The men worked these dig- 
gings until winter, then Bodey 
and one other man decided to 
winter it through. The winter 
of ’59 came early and it was se- 
vere. In November the two men 
were out of supplies so_ they 
tramped to Monoville for more 
food. On the way back, they 
were overtaken by a blizzard 
and lost their way. They laid 
aside their packs and tried to 
stay together, but Bodey kept 
falling behind. 

His companion, Black Taylor, 
turned back when he realized 
Bodey was not following. After 
a lengthy search he found his 
partner laying in the snow. He 
tried to carry him, but his own 
strength was giving out. So he 
left Bodey in the snow and went 
on to find the cabin. Not far 
from where he left Bodey, he ran 
into a cliff and realized he was 
near the cabin. Entering their 
cabin he kindled a fire, made 
some coffee, put on dry clothes 
and then went out to get Bodey. 

All night long, in the swirling 
storm, he hunted for his friend. 
He called, but there was no an- 
swer but the moaning of the 
wind. At daybreak he staggered 
back to the cabin exhausted. For 
three days it snowed and no 
trace was found of the body un- 
til spring. 

The coyotes had found the 
body before Taylor. Reverently, 
he buried the naked bones, the 
bowie knife and the pistol of his 
friend who had made the Bodey 
strike. For a time a mound of 
earth and a boulder marked this 
lonely grave. No one seemed to 
care until 1879. Bodie and the 
Standard Mine had made history 
and ten thousand people called 
the diggings home. 

An interest was awakened in 
the founder of the town. Some- 
one remembered that back in 
1871 a man had stumbled on the 
grave while looking for his horse. 
It was decided to place the re- 
mains of Bodey in the town 
cemetery. On November 4, 1879, 
under the auspices of the Pacific 


Coast Pioneers of Bodie, funeral 
services were held in the Masonic 
Hall. All work was suspended 
for the day. 

The Bodie Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 8, 1879, gives an account of 
the service and quotes from the 
funeral oration of the Honorable 
R. D. Ferguson: “Let him re- 
pose in peace on this lofty sum- 
mit amid these everlasting hills; 
here where he blazed the trail 
and marked the first footprints 
to our golden peaks. Let a fit- 
ting and enduring monument be 
reared in his memory. Let it be 
wrought from the chiseled gran- 
ite of these mountains. Let its 
shaft rise high above with a 
sculptured urn o’re topping, with 
the simple name of Bodey there 
to kiss the first golden rays of 
the coming sun and where his 
setting beams may linger in 
cloudless majesty and _ beauty, 
undisturbed forever.” 

The citizens of Bodie set out 
to raise just the monument they 
had heard described. They gave 
five hundred dollars. They 
brought in a sculptor who took 
the native granite and chiseled 
the granite shaft topped with the 
“sculptured urn.” And just as 
he was ready to chisel in “the 
simple name of Body” word came 
of the death of President Gar- 
field. 

The people of Bodie were 
stirred by the death of their 
President whom an assassin’s gun 
robbed of serving in the office of 
first citizen of the land. They 
should have a memorial to this 
man. And they already had 
their monument created for a 
man whom winter’s cold had 
robbed of life. On that granite 
shaft chiseled to perpetuate ‘the 
simple name of Bodey” you will 
find the words “Erected to the 
Memory of James A. Garfield.” 

And the grave of Bodey? It 
lies today, as his grave has al- 
ways lain . . . overgrown with 
sagebrush and unmarked. Not 
even a boulder suggests the place. 
But not far away, the setting 
sun’s beams linger on a sculp- 
tured urn that rests on granite 
from mountains Bodey made re- 
veal their gold. 
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Why Do Good Peopl 


S “Where the Scriptures Speak . . .” 
( by the Editor 


August 2, 1959 
Scripture: Job 19:19-25; 42:1-6 


HE question of this lesson 
was not new with Job, nor 
did it end with him. It has been 
asked by man from the begin- 
ning and no doubt some of you 
have asked it during recent days. 
What makes this such a uni- 
versal question? We can state 
the case in a few sentences. 
Everyone has troubles, of one 
sort or another. No one likes 
sorrow or pain or personal dis- 
comfort of any sort. 

On the other hand, in our tra- 
dition, we have had a high set 
of ethics from the time of Moses 
and Christian teaching for nearly 
2,000 years. We have believed, 
from the teachings of scripture 
that God desires us to live a good 
life. But there does not seem to 
be any guarantee that good peo- 
ple will escape the trials and 
troubles of life. Why not? 

The Book of Job is concerned 
with this whole problem. The 
book is written in poetic form 
and it is interesting to out- 
line it, as one would outline a 
story of any sort. Job talks to 
his three friends in turn, and 
God, his wife and the devil are 
prominent also. It is literary 
writing of highest caliber and 
one cannot read through it with- 
out extreme pity for Job. 

Job was a good man. He was 
righteous and respected. In the 
earlier portions of the book, not 
a part of our lesson today, you 
have read how the scene is set. 
The devil claims that Job would 
not be nearly so worshipful and 
respectful of God if he had a few 
troubles. God maintains that 
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trouble could make no difference 
with Job. 

In the text of the lesson we 
find Job at his lowest point. ‘All 
my intimate friends abhor me,” 
he moaned (19:19). We can un- 
derstand the position of the 
friends. If they believed that his 
boils, or other difficulties came 
upon him because of some evil 
he had done, then they wanted 
no part of him. If they sympa- 
thized with him, they might re- 
ceive the same punishment which 
he received. 

In other words, the friends 
typify the views of the times 
completely. Job shared their 
feeling. Almost dead and feel- 
ing that “I have escaped by the 
skin of my teeth” (verse 20), he 
also assumed that “the hand of 
God has touched me!” (verse 
21.) 

Almost in the next breath, Job 
reiterates his faith in his God, 
saying, “I know that my Re- 
deemer lives” (verse 25). We un- 
derstand the word ‘Redeemer’ 
to refer to God and not to a fu- 
ture Messiah. Job did not un- 
derstand the situation in which 
he found himself but this was no 
cause for him to renounce his 
faith in his God. 

What is the answer that Job 
received to this eternal question? 
He speaks of “things too wonder- 
ful for me.” (42:3.) This seems 
to be one of his basic conclu- 
sions; namely, that God works 
in his universe in ways that are 
not always understandable. It is 
not necessary for Job to under- 
stand in order to believe. There- 
fore he is making something of 
a confession that he did not 
know what he was asking for 
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when he had sought an explana- 
tion for his troubles. 

Job gets closer to the truth 
when he speaks the words which 
are the memory selection today: 
“T have heard of Thee! But now 
my eye sees Thee.” (42:5.) Re- 
member that he considered him- 
self a righteous man. His friends 
and everyone considered him so. 
He assumed that he knew God 
very well. Then trouble came. 

After having lost earthly 
friends and goods and only com- 
ing to some comprehension of 
God while he was in utter de- 
spair, Job first realized that he 
had not really known God at all. 
He had only “heard” of God. He 
had the law handed down to him 
from someone else. 

There was only one thing for 
Job to do—that was to “repent 
in dust and ashes.’ (verse 6.) 
As soon as Job got himself into 
the proper frame of mind, he was 
on the road to recovery. He 
thought God caused his trouble, 
he lost the friends whom he con- 
sidered so important, and he was 
a tragic figure. The separation 
of all his friends was a worse 
psychological blow than the 
physical troubles he had with 
boils. When he finally came to 
himself and realized that no man 
need think God owes him any- 
thing because he is so perfect, 
then Job was on the road to re- 
covery. When he repented of his 
attitude his recovery of spirit 
was well nigh completed. 

Why do the -good suffer? 
Chiefly, because they are a part 
of the world in which they live 
and both the gentle rain and the 
storm fall upon the just and the 
unjust. God does not deliber- 
ately bring suffering to the good 
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while he regales evil people in 
splendor. In suffering, however, 
the good have a_ source of 
strength which the evil do not 
know. God is constant and de- 
pendable. 
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T IS a brutal fact that great 

personal suffering and great 
personal disaster will isolate you 
from your friends. I do not 
classify all suffering as disaster. 
These may be two entirely dif- 
ferent things. How did we ever 
come to think this way. Suffer- 
ing may have some very wonder- 
ful benefits in life and experience 
and in Christian growth. 

Back to my original statement, 
it is true that extreme poverty 
or extreme prosperity, extreme 


sickness or suffering, put a strain. 


on human relationships which 
those without great faith in God 
cannot endure. This is why we 
ask in the wedding vows if one 
promises to love the other in 
sickness as well as in health. 
These things tend to separate 
people when they could and 
should deepen love. 

Job’s conclusion that suffering 
is a punishment of God repre- 
sents a widely held current view. 
It was widely held then. It is 
not true, I am convinced. Some 
suffering may be punishment and 
some must not be. I’ve seen 
some of the greatest spiritual 
people among us suffer the most. 

When we talk about why “good 
people” suffer, there are several 
things to keep in mind. I am 
perfectly willing to say that some 
of those whom I think are “good 
people” may not be good people 
when their motives are carefully 
examined by God. Most of us 
are rather loose in our way of 
speaking about “good people.” 
What this generally means is 
that they are registered voters 
in the community, are not guilty 
of willfully breaking the laws, 
and are interested in civic im- 


Meaning for Today 


by J. Daniel Joyce 


provement. 

I am willing to say that some 
suffering is of God and for dis- 
cipline. Here I rely on the state- 
ments of the New Testament to 
the effect that the Lord chastens 
those whom He loves. Examine 
Hebrews 12:6; 1 Cor. 11:32; 2 
Cor. 6:9; and Rev. 3:19. Such 
chastening is very effective and 
often draws men closer together 
and closer to God. 

Is it not said that even our 
Lord learned obedience through 
suffering and was perfected by 
it (Heb. 5:8)? I’ve seen men be- 
come more like God in their feel- 
ings toward each other when 
they suffer together. I must also 
say that there is much suffering 
which is not sent of God, but 
which is the result of natural 
laws that operate irrespective of 
good or bad people. A_ polio 
germ can come to the good quite 
as easily as to the bad. 

Christians should not be sur- 
prised nor think it strange that 
suffering should come to them. 
Our faith is not an exemption 
from the ordeals of life, some of 
which must come because of our 
faith. In these cases we are com- 
mitted to share Christ’s suffer- 
ing, as reminded in 1 Peter 4: 
12ff. If you think that all this 
is complicated, you’re correct; 
but this is the nature of truth. 


When one can see in spite of 
all and through all the testing, 
the suffering, the disaster, that 
God’s purpose is not defeated but 
still rising as a star, he comes to 
the faith of Job; namely, “I’ve 
heard of thee but now I see thee, 
and I repent.” The test of that 
faith now is the repentance and 
its fruits. 
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N A strange sort of manipula- 

tion of logic and emotions 
Americans make a hero out of 
the tax cutter and a villain out 
of the man who wants to raise 
taxes to build sewers, flood con- 
trol dams, or develop programs 
to care for the health and wel- 
fare of' the community. 

Local, state and national proj- 
ects that can be seen and under- 
stood in terms of self-interest 
have a hard enough time in the 
battle of the budget. When the 
floods come and the sewers over- 
flow, however, even the tax cut- 
ting mentality eventually bends 
before the challenge. But bil- 
lions of dollars in overseas aid 
is something else again. There 
is always a noisy clamor to cut 
taxes by short-changing foreign 
aid. The nature of the task to- 
ward which these foreign-aid 
funds are directed may be some- 
what obscure to the average tax- 
payer. It is no wonder that for- 
eign-aid purposes are obscure 
when the citizen is beguiled into 
opposition or support of these 
programs by such slogans as 
“foreign give-aways” or “pro- 
tect the free world against com- 
munism.” 

The popular name “foreign 
aid” is itself a misnomer. Ac- 
tually the legislation that em- 
bodies President Eisenhower’s re- 
quest for $3.9 billion this year is 
known as the Mutual Security 
Act. This cooperative nomen- 
clature is not accidental. It re- 
flects the mutual purposes of the 
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Our Taxes and Foreign Aid 


by Robert A. Fangmeier 


eleven countries which cooperate 
only in the military phase of the 
program, 26 countries involved in 
both economic and military aid, 
and 24 countries and 9 territo- 
ries which receive only economic 
assistance. 

That our Mutual Security Pro- 
gram is in no sense a “give-a- 
way” is indicated by the expendi- 
tures of 76.3 per cent of the total 
funds in the United States. This 
is a boost to the American econ- 
omy and provides jobs directly 
for 530,000 people. Moreover, as 
the President recently told Con- 
gress, the _ stability provided 
abroad by the aid program is 
essential for raw materials and 
export markets, the loss of which 
“would be a catastrophic blow to 
the prosperity of the American 
people.” 

Of the 32 minerals which have 
been identified as indispensable 
to U.S. strategic requirements, 
our country is self-sufficient only 
in molybedenum and magnesium, 
the President went on to say. 

Through the military phase of 
Mutual Security, Mr. Eisenhower 
believes, “the United States de- 
rives many benefits which aug- 
ment its own national security 
at relatively low cost to the 
American taxpayer.” In other 
words, relatively strong armed 
forces in the 37 countries in the 
military aid program cut down 
the number of men and dollars 
Pentagon officials would require 
if U.S. forces alone were in the 
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field against the Communists. 

To document this, the annual 
per capita military personnel 
cost may be cited for: U.S.A., 
$3,666; Belgium, $1,350; Portu- 
gal, $485; Greece, $424; Thai- 
land, $265; and China (Taiwan), 
$185. 

The military anti-Communist 
logic held sway in Washington 
for a long time despite the pro- 
tests of churchmen, many diplo- 
mats and civic leaders, and most 
of the Governments of the under- 
developed countries of Asia and 
Africa. Gradually, however, it 
became apparent that regardless 
of what we thought, the Com- 
munists were aware that the real 
war was that which President 
Truman described as the “war 
against poverty, ignorance and 
disease.” Slowly the logic of 
Truman’s apt phrase has pene- 
trated executive, congressional 
and to some extent military cir- 
cles. 

The Christian citizen as a tax- 
payer ought to insist that Mu- 
tual Security Funds be spent 
economically. But consideration 
also should be given to the fore- 
casts that countries like India 
will require immensely more eco- 
nomic help in the next five years. 
More taxes? Yes, but the Con- 
gressman who asked for them 
may be the wisest steward of our 
resources. He may be like the 
city councilman or state legisla- 
tor who asked for flood-control 
project funds to avert a disaster. 
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Newly Authorized Program 
Effective September 13 


Don Salmon Heads Evangelism Dept. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Donald M. Salmon 
of Seattle, Wash., has been called by 
The United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety as executive secretary of the 
newly authorized department of 
evangelism. 

He nas been the minister of First 
Christian Church, Seattle, for ten 
years. 

The national program of evange- 
lism of the Disciples of Christ has 
been administered within the United 
Society’s department of church de- 
velopment and evangelism since 
1936. 

In its regular business meeting in 
May, the board of trustees of the 
United Society approved the crea- 
tion of a separate department of 
evangelism. 


The late David S. McNelly, who 
was associate secretary and director 
of evangelism from 1954 until his 
death in April of this year, was to 
have headed the new department. 


When presenting the plan to the 
board, A. Dale Fiers, president of 
the United Society, paid tribute to 
Mr. McNelly, who had “projected the 
future task with real statesman- 
ship.” 

It was pointed out that establish- 
ment of a separate department of 
evangelism lifts this work to a level 
of greater significance with the aim 
of leading the Disciples of Christ to 
the realization of their evangelistic 
potential in the coming Decade of 
Decision. 


Mr. Salmon will assume his re- 
sponsibilities with the new depart- 
ment in the Indianapolis office of 
the United Society on September 15. 


He has been a Christian minister 
for more than thirty years, having 
been ordained in 1927. 

A graduate of Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va., Donald Salmon 
holds the B.D. degree from Yale 
University Divinity School and has 
attended the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion. 

In Seattle, Mr. Salmon has been 
active in the Seattle-King County 
Council of Churches, where he was 
chairman of the evangelism com- 
mittee and a member of the execu- 
tive committee. He was chairman 
of the Seattle evangelism campaign 
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directed by Bayne E. Driskill in 1952, 
when eight churches added a total of 
730 members in one day. 


Mrs. Salmon has been a teacher 
in the public schools of Seattle. The 
Salmons have three daughters, Joyce 
Ann and Donna Mary, both students 
at the University of Washington, and 
Mrs. Douglas P. Burton. 


@ Special Plans in Denver 


Convention and Youth 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The 1959 In- 
ternational Convention in Denver, 
Aug. 28-Sept. 2, will be the focal 
point for many youth tours this 
summer as well as a vacation trip 
for many individual youth attending 
the convention with their families. 

In anticipation of a large youth 
attendance, several special features 
have been provided throughout the 
convention, including youth housing 
at Colorado Woman’s College for 
$1.50 per person per night plus 75c 
to cover the cost of dorm counselors. 

The first youth session will be 
held at the Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege auditorium on Friday after- 
noon, Aug. 28. Bill Daniels, 1959-60 
International CYF Commission presi- 
dent, will preside at this fellowship 
and orientation session as CYFers 
look at the convention and their 
place in it. 

One of the highlights of the con- 
vention for youth will be the Sat- 
urday afternoon “CYF Olympics” at 
Red Rocks Park. Dennis Savage of 
Temple City, Calif., assisted by sev- 
eral outstanding recreational lead- 
ers of the brotherhood, will direct 
the Olympics, planned to speak to 
the need for creative recreation for 
church youth. 

Three after-session get-togethers 
have been scheduled for Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday evenings from 
9:15 to 10:30 in the Social Hall of 
the convention auditorium. Here 
youth will meet friends, talk over 
the day’s experiences, get acquainted 
with youth leaders from over the 
nation. International CYF Commis- 
sion officers and delegates and DSF 
Ecclesia delegates will be serving as 
hosts and hostesses. 

The United Christian Missionary 
Society will be host to youth at a 
breakfast Wednesday. Dr. A. Dale 


Fiers, president of UCMS, will be 
the speaker. Tickets for the break- 
fast will be available at Commission 
and the Friday afternoon orientation 
session. 


Sockman, Short Speaking 


TCU Lectures 


Fort WortTH.—Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, nationally known minister of 
Christ Church in New York City, 
has accepted an invitation to de- 
liver the Wells Lectures during an- 
nual Ministers’ Week on the campus 
of Texas Christian University Jan. 
11-14. 

The leading Methodist clergyman 
is the author of many books in the 
area of homiletics and practical the- 
ology. 

Leaders of the Jewish, Catholic 
and Baptist faiths will deliver the 
three Oreon E. Scott Lectures dur- 
ing the event, according to the an- 
nouncement by TCU President M. 
E. Sadler. 

They are Rabbi Levi A. Olan of 
Dallas, Archbishop Robert E, Lucey 
of San Antonio and former Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays of Arkansas. 

The McFadin Lectures, third of 
the series given during Ministers’ 
Week, will be delivered by Dr. How- 
ard E. Short, editor of The Christian 
Evangelist-Front Rank, 


® Ralph E. Bureman 
New Assistant Editor 


St. Louts—Ralph E. Bureman, di- 
rector of men’s work and evange- 
lism for the Oklahoma Christian 
Missionary Society, Oklahoma City, 
has been named assistant editor of 
The Christian Evangelist-Front 
Rank. 

Announcement was made by Dr. 
Wilbur H. Cramblet, president of 
the Christian Board of Publication. 

Mr. Bureman, associated with the 
Oklahoma Society for six years, will 
begin his duties in St. Louis Sept. 1. 

Before going to the Oklahoma So- 
ciety Mr. Bureman served for two 
years as pastor of First Church, Alva, 
Okla. He had also served at Fred- 
erick, Okla. He served with the U.S. 
Army Air Corps during World War II. 

He holds B.A. and B.D. degrees 
from Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 
He has been serving as managing 
editor of the Oklahoma Christian, 
state periodical for Disciples in Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bureman have five 
children. 
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Coming Before Dallas Assembly of 
National Christian Missionary Convention 


Proposals for Program-Service Merger 


Through a vote of the annual as- 
sembly of the National Christian 
Missionary Convention meeting in 
Baltimore, Md., in 1957, the idea of 
an eventual structural and racially 
inclusive fellowship and service pro- 
gram among the Disciples of Christ 
was approved. 

In the Oklahoma City, Okla., as- 
sembly of 1958 a first step calling 
for the merger of program and serv- 
ices with agencies of the brother- 
hood doing similar work was agreed 
upon and a standing committee was 
established. 

The committee chairman is S. S. 
Myers of Kansas City, Mo. Members 
af the sub-committee now working 
on the specific plan for program 
and service merger are: Willard M. 
Wickizer and J. C. Bradshaw of the 
United Christian Missionary Society; 
Emmet J. Dickson and John R. Comp- 
ton of the National Convention; 
Spencer P. Austin of Unified Promo- 
tion, and W. K. Fox, member-at- 
large from St. Louis, Mo. 

The venture is a cooperative one 
having the enthusiastic concern of 
the major service agencies (i.e. 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Unified Promotion, Board of Church 
Extension, Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, National Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Pension Fund, and the Chris- 
tian Board of Publication) among 
the Christian churches. 


First Step Program and Service 
Merger 


The sub-committee has been con- 
cerned with the refinement of a 
working philosophy and theological 
basis, a realistic assessment of the 
present status of racial inclusiveness 
in the Christian churches, and a 
multiple number of structural in- 
tricacies—both administrative and 
psychological. 

Working against the background 
of the Disciples’ .traditional concern 
for the abolition of divisiveness 
within Christendom, the committee 
conceives its task as a new oppor- 
tunity for proposing a workable 
first step toward total Christian 
union. 

It is anticipated that if the chan- 
nels of endorsement are carefully 
followed, it will take one or two 
years before the merger of program 
and services would be put in opera- 
tion. 

There is also a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the utilization of the 
National Christian Missionary Con- 
vention assembly as a continuing 
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means of fellowship, as well as an 
avenue pointed toward the ultimate 
goal of one church in life and in 
service. 

Advocates of the venture find en- 
couragement in present racial in- 
clusiveness and “total Christian wit- 
ness” in some state convention and 
provincial groups, a growing num- 
ber of congregations, in the Inter- 
national Convention of Christian 
Churches, in some of the national 
agencies among Christian churches 
and in special experiences of Chris- 
tian fellowship—conference, consul- 
tation and Christian education. 


To Dallas for First Endorsement 


The focal point of the new vision 
at the moment rests on the National 
Christian Missionary Convention. The 
detailed proposal of the Committee 
must first be approved by the Dallas 
Assembly (August 17-23, 1959) be- 
fore it can be passed on to the ap- 
propriate agencies for their evalua- 
tion and sanction. 

In its spring meeting the board 
of trustees of the National Conven- 
tion endorsed the original plan of 
merger in principle. The outline 
was then returned to the committee 
for detailed development and prep- 
aration for the Dallas Assembly. 

Other members of the standing 
committee on merger of program 
and services are: A. Dale Fiers, 
United Society president; William 
Pearcy, president of the Board of 
Church Extension; Harlie Smith, 
president of the Board of Higher 
Education; Orval Peterson, president 
of the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion; William Martin Smith of the 
Pension Fund; and Wilbur H. 
Cramblet, president of the Christian 
Board of Publication.—W. K. F. 








Obituaries 


Francis Edwin Smith 
(1877-1959) 


If one individual were to be singled 
out as more responsible than anyone else 
for the pensioning system of our broth- 
erhood, that one is F. E. Smith. 

When he became secretary of the oid 
Board of Ministerial Relief on Sept. 1, 
1918, he found himself caught up in the 
promotion of the 1919 Pension System. 
When the System proved inadequate, 
Dr. Smith began to press immediately 
for a better plan. 

It was he who persuaded the brother- 
hood to appoint the Commission on the 
Ministry at the Cleveland Convention 
in 1924. It was he who served as secre- 
tary of the Commission which gathered 
the vast amount of information neces- 
sary for devising a plan. With the 
help of George A. Huggins, then a 
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young consulting actuary of Philadel- 
phia, F. E. Smith formulated the plan 
and the details of dues and_ benefits 
that has become “the Pension Plan. 

He led in the reorganization of the 
old Board which became the Pension 
Fund of Disciples of Christ in 1928, and 
which made the Pension Plan operative 
as of January 1, 1931. He retired as 
executive secretary of the Pension Fund, 
December 31, 1944. 

Francis Edwin Smith was born on a 
farm in Linn County, near Cedar Ra- 
pids, Iowa, Sept. 18, 1877. He was 
graduated from Eureka College in 1904. 
He also studied at Drake University 
and the University of Chicago; and in 
1937, Butler University conferred upon 
him the honorary doctor of divinity de- 
gree. 

In addition to student pastorates at 
Cazenovia and Holder, Illinois, he was 
pastor at Delevan, Illinois, and Grimes, 
Iowa, Second Church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa (1906-1912), and of Jackson Street, 
Muncie, Indiana (1912-1918). 

He was a Disciples delegate to the 

World Conference on Faith and Order 
at Lausanne in 1927. He served as 
fraternal delegate_to the annual con- 
vention of the British Churches of 
Christ. He was president of the Church 
Pensions Conference of America in 
1934. Just two weeks before his death, 
Eureka College presented to him the 
Alumni Award of Merit for ‘‘outstand- 
ing service to the ministry of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.’’ 
_ F._E. Smith passed away on June 14, 
in Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis. 
Funeral services, in charge of Dr. Hol- 
lis L. Turley, executive secretary of the 
Pension Fund, and assisted by Dr. Paul 
G. Preston, retired executive secretary, 
and Dr. D. Ervin Sheets, were held in 
University Park Christian Church on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 17. 

Dr. Smith is survived by Mrs. Smith 
(nee Inez Stewart) who was his faith- 
ful companion and strength for almost 
55 years; a son; two daughters; eight 
ee and two great-grandchil- 

ren, 


Lois Omer 


Memorial services were held May 20 
at Madisonville, Ky., for Miss Lois 
Omer of Indianapolis, who was fatally 
injured May 17 in an auto accident near 
Orlando, Fla. 

Miss Omer, who was on vacation at 
the time of the accident, had been em- 
ployed by The United Christian Mission- 
ary Society for 16 years. Since 1954 
she had been secretary to Dr. Virgil A. 
Sly, executive chairman of the division 
of world mission. 

Pe any ag _. taught in the 
schools a adisonvill 
1917 until 1925. viene 

For seven years (1930-1937) she was 
secretary and youth director at the 
Broadway Christian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., and for four years_served in a 
similar capacity at the First Church, 
Birmingham, Ala. She was called to 
the United Society in June, 1943. 

From 1948 to 1954 Miss Omer was de- 
partmental associate in the United So- 
ciety’s department of resources. 

Miss Omer was a member of Downey 
Avenue Christian Church, Indianapolis, 
and was active in its Christian Women’s 
Fellowship Guild, its library and mem- 
bership committees and the Friendship 
Class of the church school. 

A brother, Richard V. Omer of Madi- 
sonville, and a_ sister, Mary Isabel 
Omer, senior girls’ adviser, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, survive. 





@ Miss Dorothy Jo Garrett received 
her master of religious education 
degree from Texas Christian Univer- 
sity’s Brite College of the Bible, and 
was ordained to the Christian minis- 
try in Carr Chapel at TCU. On June 
11, she began her duties as full-time 
director of religious education at 
First Church, Beaumont, Texas. 
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More Missions Help 


16 Candidates 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND.—Sixteen 
young people have been accepted 
as candidates for missionary service 
of the Christian Churches (Dis- 
ciples of Christ) here. The selec- 
tion of these persons to begin prep- 
aration for world-wide mission serv- 
ice followed commissioning  re- 
cently of five couples as lifetime 
missionaries to the Belgian Congo 
by the Disciples. 

Before being commissioned as 
lifetime missionaries and assigned 
to a particular field the candidates 
must enter an intensive course of 
study. In the course of the pro- 
gram, candidates will obtain a col- 
lege education with a liberal arts 
background, a year in an accredited 
graduate seminary, a year of grad- 
uate missionary orientation, lan- 
guage study and practical intern- 
ship. 

The 16 missionary candidates are 
among 60 now in training as future 
Disciples of Christ missionaries un- 
der The Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety, Disciples board of missions and 
education. The Disciples now. have 
245 missionaries and 2,180 nationals 
employed in church schools and 
hospitals in eleven countries out- 
side the United States and Canada 
and several union missions in other 
areas. 

Those accepted as_ missionary 
candidates who will begin immedi- 
ate training include the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Stephens Ginn, 
Wilson, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Charles Buck, Stephenville, Texas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Ivan Young, 
Ada, Okla.; Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
James Hunter, Petoskey, Mich.; 
Miss Carolyn Jane Dickson, Moores- 
ville, Ind.; Miss Norma Jean Trout, 
Muncie, Ind.; Miss Mary Ellen Root, 
Baxter Springs, Kansas.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Melvin Duane Richey, Eureka 
Springs, Ark.; Mr. Roger Dale Arm- 
strong, Fort Worth, Texas; Miss 
Waunita Mildred Reed, Newton, 
Kansas; Miss Janis Ann Davenport, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


@ Success at Midland 
Big Texas Campaign 


INDIANAPOLIS—One of the most 
outstanding pledging records of any 
building fund campaign conducted 
by the Board of Church Extension 
was turned in recently by the Me- 
morial Christian Church, Midland, 
Texas. 

The 396 members of the five-year- 
old congregation oversubscribed 
their $100,000 goal by raising a to- 
tal of $136,253 in cash and pledges 
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to be paid over a three-year period. 

Proceeds from the campaign will 
be used to construct the second 
phase of a master plan including 
a sanctuary and additional educa- 
tional facilities. 

The first pledges, received during 
the All-Church Dinner, numbered 
85 and represented $114,018. At the 
conclusion of the intensive effort, 
a total of 130 pledges was received. 

The campaign, directed by Harold 
L. Herndon, general representative 
of the Board of Church Extension, 
was chaired locally by John F. 
Younger. Mrs. Janie Hensley served 
as campaign secretary. Me- 
morial Church, Clyde Foltz, min- 
ister, was organized in 1954 as a 
project of the Midland, _ First 
Church. The first unit was com- 
pleted in May, 1956, at a cost of 
$137,000. 

The church will erect its new 
facility on a 2% acre site, following 
a master plan developed by the 
Board of Church Extension’s de- 
partment of architecture. 





PROUD OFFICERS and directors of 
the building fund campaign con- 
ducted by the Memorial Christian 
Church, Midland, Texas, look over 
the campaign progress chart follow- 
ing the report on the first round of 


pledging. The congregation over- 
subscribed its $100,000 goal by more 
than $36,000. From left are John 
F. Younger, campaign chairman: 
Harold L. Herndon, general repre- 
sentative of the Board of Church 
Extension; Clyde D. Foltz, minister, 
and Mrs. Janie Hensley, campaign 
secretary. 


Jarvis Graduates 22 


HAWKINS, TEx.—Seating space 
was not available for the large 
crowd at the 47th baccalaureate and 
commencement exercises of Jarvis 
Christian College here May 24. 

Dr. Cleo W. Blackburn, president 
of Jarvis, delivered the baccalaureate 
address in which he admonished 
raduates to go a little farther, do 
a little more, be a little better, and 
grow a little stronger. 

Delivering the commencement ad- 
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dress, Blair T. Hunt, pastor of the 
Mississippi Boulevard Christian 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., and retir- 
ing principal of the Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School, Memphis, after 
46 years of service, told graduates 
that they are only on “third base.” 
He said the real test is making it 
to “home plate,” which he symbol- 
ized as service to humanity always 
with honest, clean, concerned mo- 
tives. 

President Blackburn, upon recom- 
mendation of Executive Dean E. W. 
Rand, conferred the bachelor of arts 
degree upon four persons and the 
bachelor of science upon eighteen. 


Graduate Gives 120 Acres 
Estate to Phillips 


Celebrating his fiftieth anniver- 
sary of graduating from Phillips 
University, Carl Callaway made a 
gift of 120 acres of land to the 
University. 

He graduated from what was 
known as the University’s School 
of Commerce in June, 1909. After 
his graduation he was a cost ac- 
countant for Santa Fe Railway for 
many years. He later became a 
cost accountant for Cessna Airlines. 

Mr. Callaway lives in Wichita, 
Kansas, where he is a deacon and 
active member of the Central Chris- 
tian Church. 

Carl attended the commencement 
activities, May 26 and May 27. 
While at the campus, he and Wayne 
E. Testerman, alumni secretary and 
director of living endowment, ar- 
ranged for the life estate deed to 
the farm. 

Under the life estate deed agree- 
ment the donor continues to receive 
the total benefits from the farm as 
long as he shall live. 





CARL CALLAWAY (right) of Wich- 
ita celebrated his 50th anniver- 
sary of graduating from Phillips 
University by presenting a life 
estate deed on a Kansas farm to his 
alma mater. Wayne E. Testerman 
(left), alumni secretary and director 
of living endowment, received it. 
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At CMF Commission 
Meeting in Nashville 





Strong Men's Work Program Advocated 


NASHVILLE—“Strong expression” was given concerning “the ocean 
of available potential leadership among the laity which needs to be 
trained and guided for the work of the church” as the National 
Christian Men’s Fellowship (CMF) Commission met June 4-7 here. 


Giving such expression were 
members of the Commission, most 
of whom hold membership on the 
basis of being state CMF presidents, 
state men’s work directors or mem- 
bers-at-large. 


These leaders report that enthu- 
siasm continues to run high and 
men have “a deep yearning to grow 
spiritually and be used.” Thus the 
importance of this type of constit- 
uency work is underscored, they 
said. 


The Commission also (1) heard a 
critique and apologetic for men’s 
work and a projection of policies 
and future activities; (2) expressed 
the “strong desire of all states to 
participate in a definite way in 
the attainment of all the goals for 
the Decade of Decision’; (3) re- 
viewed and passed on for prepara- 
tion by the staff projected new 
“tools for the task” in the form of 


printed material; (4) elected offi- 
cers; and (5) “recognized the 
danger of lowering standards of 


ministerial training and at the same 
time recommended accelerated ac- 
tion in facing the need of training 
lay preachers through an early re- 
vision of the Reading Course for 
Lay Preachers” and by _ asking 
agency leaders and colleges “to ex- 
plore the possibilities of including 
in their curricula, courses for the 
training of lay workers and lay 
preachers to meet the needs of 
churches” which desire such leader- 
ship. 


A RESOLUTION was passed unan- 
imously urging Disciples to observe 
the birthday of James A. Garfield, 
a Disciple who was the 20th USS. 
President (1881) and former presi- 
dent of Hiram College. He was 
born Nov. 10, 1831. 

The commission expressed ap- 
preciation to Dr. Claude E. Spencer, 
curator for the Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society, for providing a 
tour of the new $1,000,000 Thomas 
W. Phillips Memorial Building, the 
historical society’s headquarters in 
Nashville. 

The group held a closing service 
of worship at the new chapel in the 
“Upper Room” building in Nashville. 
Dr. John Booth, retired secretary of 
the Board of Church Extension, 
gave a sermon. 
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A MAJOR ADDRESS was pre- 
sented to the commission by Dr. S. 
J. Patterson, Jr.,. a layman who is 
director of the United Church Men 
of the National Council of Churches. 


Dr. Patterson said “the local 
church is the starting point for 
men’s’ work. Fifty-two out of 


every 100 men are not active in the 
church. 

“The reason for inactivity is that 
some men are better informed than 
others and we’ve had some ‘black- 
out zones’ in understanding,” Dr. 
Patterson said. “The real challenge 
of men’s work comes when we face 
up to the fact that there are as 
many men in many communities 
who are not church members as 
those that are in the church.” 

Dr. Richard E. Lentz, director of 
family life of The United Chris- 


tian Missionary Society, gave the 
other principal address. 
He discussed some implications 


for men of Christian family life. 
He took up several problems that 
are related to divorce and gave 
some reasons why young fathers 
have been called “the most neg- 
lected people in America.” He cited 
his experiences in visiting prison in- 
mates and discussed concepts of 
freedom. 

Regarding the program for the 
1960’s, the Commission members 
urged strong support of the Every 
Church Visitation in 1960, for the 
success of the formula, “As much 
for others as for ourselves,” to 
tncrease outreach giving and for at- 
tainment of the New Church Ad- 
vance goals. 


RE-ELECTED CHAIRMAN of the 
National Commission is J. Clare 
Hanna, Kansas City, Mo., rubber 
company owner and executive and 
former chairman of the Board of 
the Country Club Christian Church. 
Elected vice-chairman is Joseph 
Morrison of Stuttgart, Ark. Renamed 
as secretary is William H. McKin- 
ney, executive secretary of men’s 
work of the United Society. 

Chosen for the Central Commit- 
tee of the Commission in addition 
to Mssrs. Hanna, Morrison and Mc- 
Kinney were Nicholas Roomy, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Doyle Zaring of 
Indianapolis; G. N. Goldston of Fort 
Worth, Tex.; and H. LaVern Kinzel 


of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. McKinney made four points 
in an annual report to the Commis- 
sion. He said that all age levels of 
men need to be considered, “middle- 
aged men who are bored and have 
sorrow ...in particular retired 
men.” He said leaders need to 
make specific attempts to include 
more young men in the programs 
and activities. 

“On all levels,” he said, “we must 
always be willing to cooperate and 
coordinate all our activities with 
other constituent groups and agen- 
cies in church life’; to coordinate 
and cooperate “without being ab- 
sorbed.” 

He said the church must have 
organization but cited dangers of 
becoming an institution and neg- 
lecting large numbers of men. He 
added, “If the American church be- 
comes so highly organized, like the 
church in Germany, that it neg- 
lects its laity and overloads its 
clergy, mass movements of lay peo- 
ple, apart from the church instead 
of as a part of the church, will 
develop to give people what they 
need. 

“Men are seeking something more 
vital than just fellowship,” Mr. Mc- 
Kinney said. “Men are hungry for 
realistic theology, a knowledge of 
God, a deeper understanding of the 
gospel presented in simple language 
with assurance. Religion formal- 
ized by churches or organizations 
within the church, that seem to be 
ends in themselves, instead of 
means to ends, as well as lifeless 
ritual, will leave men cold and 
failing to grow into Christ-likeness 
(loving God and man); which after 
all, is the essence of purpose of the 
Christian religion.” 

Devotional programs were pre- 
sented by state CMF commission 
presidents as follows: C. O. Grogan 
(East Point), Georgia; W. W. Rich- 
ards (San Benito), Texas; Raymond 
Krider (East Lansing), Michigan; 
Otey Crisman (Selma), Alabama; 
and Dr. V. R. Easterling (Tonkawa), 
Oklahoma. 





Ground Breaking in Lima 


Lima, OnHto—South Side Church 
of Christ, Lima, Ohio, has broken 
ground on its $300,000 new building, 
a fellowship hall and an educational 
plant, together with modern offices 
and a chapel. 

E. J. Penhorwood, minister of the 
church for the past 32 years, turned 
the first shovel of ground in the cli- 
max to many months of expansion 
planning and financial drives. 

Following the morning worship 
service the ground-breaking cere- 
monies were held, May 31.—Paut N. 
RUNK 
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Retired June 30 
Miss Brown Honored 


Miss Genevieve Brown, who re- 


tired June 30 as executive secretary 
of missionary education of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
was honored at a dinner in Indian- 
apolis by 225 of her co-workers and 
other friends. 

Three of her sisters from Ne- 





braska and Kansas were special 
guests. 
A skit, which was written by 


Samuel F. Pugh, told of the high- 
lights of Miss Brown’s career, in- 
cluding 25 years of service on the 
United Society staff. 

Dr. Allan Ranck of New York City 
represented the Commission on 
Missionary Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. He 
delivered a message of tribute and 
greeting. 

Miss Brown was presented a Royal 
Copenhagen figurine and the first 
of a set of bound volumes of letters 
from friends. 

Just a year earlier—June, 1958— 
Miss Brown had received the hon- 
orary doctor of humanities degree 
from Culver-Stockton College, Can- 
ton, Mo. 

She was secretary of the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches and a member of the 
following: Commission on Chris- 
tian Literature; World Call Publi- 
cation Committee; the Council of 
Agencies, Disciples House and Cen- 
ter, New Haven, Conn.; board of 
the Department of United Church 
Women of the National Council of 
Churches; and the executive board 
of the Commission on General 
Christian Education of the National 
Council. 
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Miss Brown was graduated from 
the University of Iowa at Iowa City, 
and took graduate study at Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. 

From 1923 to 1931 she was direc- 
tor of personnel and publicity for 
the Board of Education of Disciples 
of Christ. Miss Brown was assist- 
ant to the minister, National City 
Christian Church, from 1931 to 1934, 
just before being called to the staff 
of the United Society. 


Big Montana Assembly 


GREAT FALLS, MoNT.—The 79th an- 
nual convention of the Christian 
Churches of Montana was held here. 
It had the largest total attendance 
and registration of any convention 
in the history of Montana churches, 
surpassing the registration in Hel- 
ena at the 75th annual convention 
four years ago. 


Total registration for the conven- 
tion was 651 persons. The host 
church had the largest registration, 
with 169 people. 


The highlight of the convention 
was on Saturday evening when an 
all-convention choir of 125 voices 
gave a musical program. The choir 
was assembled by D. Wayne Doolen 
of Great Falls, who contacted sing- 
ers throughout the _ state and 
traveled extensively in practicing 
with each local group. 


EIGHTEEN RESOLUTIONS, along 
with a number of courtesy resolu- 
tions, were approved. Resolutions 
called for the National Benevolent 
Association to consider entering 
Unified Promotion; asked for a re- 
study of the Week of Compassion 
with a view toward eliminating 
miscellaneous causes contained in 
offering and concentrating it on the 
physical needs of people around the 
world. 

Paul Deane Hill of Central Church 
in Billings was the convention presi- 
dent and program chairman. Dean 
John McCaw of the Divinity School 
of the Drake University was the 
guest speaker, along with Dr. Wil- 
liam H. McKinney, national men’s 
worker, and Hattie Mitchell, mis- 
sionary to the Belgian Congo. 


THE MONTANA Christian Youth 
Fellowship officers, Miss Connie 
Koski, president, also met for their 
annual planning commission. They 
had as their featured guest Dave 
Roomy of Huntington W. Va., 
national CYF Planning Commission 
president. 


Officers elected for next year are 
D. Franklin Kohl, Great Falls, presi- 
dent, Glenn W. Warner of Kalispell, 
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vice-president, D. Wayne Doolen, 
Great Falls, treasurer, and Mrs. Emil 
Erickson of Deer Lodge, recording 
secretary. 

Officers of the state board elected 
are J. P. Sanders, Missoula, presi- 
dent; Chet Mahugh, Kalispell, vice- 
president; with the treasurer and 
recording secretary being the same 
as for the convention. Other direc- 
tors of the state board elected are 
H. Cecil Bever, Bozeman; Ralph H. 
Gray, Miles City; Paul Deane Hill, 
Billings; Glenn R. Johnson, Missoula; 
John C. Nesby, Polson; and Gordon 
Matheson, Ledger. 

Mr. Howard Haight of Great Falls 
was elected president of “Men’s 99,” 
a group which voted to change its 
name to the Christian Men’s Fellow- 
ship. 

State Christian Women’s Fellow- 
ship president for the next two 
years will be Mrs. Jack Y. Barnes of 
Helena, who is presently finishing 
her first two-year term. 

Next year’s convention will be 
held in Central Christian Church, 
Kalispell, April 29-May 1.—GLEN 
A. HOLMAN, Correspondent 


Heifer Project Aid 


Hunger, malnutrition, destitution. 
These are the problems. 

A desperate need exists in many 
parts of the world today for as- 
sistance which not only meets the 
immediate problems but which will 
continue to meet food requirements 
of expanding populations, 

Since 1944 Heifer Projects, Inc., 
has been trying to help feed and 
rehabilitate people in 29 different 
countries. In addition to horses, 
pigs, turkey poults, rabbits, honey 
bees and hatching eggs, 6,980 head 
of cattle, 6,202 goats and 195,000 
chicks have been sent to people in 
need. 

Recipients are selected on the 
basis of need and their ability to 
give proper care. The family re- 
ceiving an animal or a flock of 
chicks promises to give the first- 
born offspring to someone else in 
need. In this way, the recipient, 
too, participates in the rebuilding 
of his country. 

Disciple churches have contrib- 
uted to Heifer Projects through the 
years and have had a part in the 
program by being on the Board. 
We have had Disciple “cowboys” 
accompanying shipments to the dif- 
ferent countries. Contributions 
should be sent to Unified Promotion 
so that your church will receive the 
credit in the Year Book. For 
specific information: Write to 
the Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS.—From Social Action News- 
letter. 
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Resouree 
Books 
on Africa 


> wemB € 


by Alice D. Cobble 


An enlightening collection 
of folk tales and authentic, 
traditional stories of Africa, 
told by Wembi, the elder 
of an African village. It also 
deals with food, customs, cul- 
ture and beliefs of this land. 


$2.75 
Illustrated. 10W459 


*This Is a Bethany Press Book. 


> WANGA YOANE 


H. Smith, translator 


An autobiography of Bonge- 
lemba Natanaele, who uses 
the name Wanga Yoane for 
himself in this volume. This 
interesting story is set against 
the background of animism, 
a natural setting for stories 
of ghosts and for fears, and 
also for the longing for better 
things. 10W476, supply lim- 
ited. 


50c 


» i1sawconco q 


by E. R. Moon 


Out of fifteen busy and fruit- 
ful years of service in Belgian 
Congo, comes this absorbing 
account of missionary life in 
Africa. A record of fascinat- 
ing discoveries, a wild but 
beautiful land, animals of in- 
finite variety, people with 
strange but often wise cus- 
toms. 101109 


» CONGO q 


Published by 
Congo Protestant Council 


50c 





48 pages of stories and ar- 
ticles on Africa and _ its 
people, with actual photo- 
graphs and attractive line 
drawings, printed in four col- 
ors. 10C686, supply limited. 


50c 








CHRISTIAN BOARD <0 
~~ 


OF PUBLICATION 


BOX 179, ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 
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MOTION PICTURE REVIEW 


THE FOLLOWING review and rating 
of a current motion picture film 
has been provided by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, in co- 
operation with the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission and United 
Church Women of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. 


The Diary of Anne Frank (20th 
Century-Fox). When, after World 
War II, Otto Frank returned to 
Amsterdam after trying vainly to 
find traces of survival of his wife 
and two daughters who, like him, 
had been taken to concentration 
camps, he went to the house where 
his family and four other persons 
had been secretly hidden for over 
two years. There, he found the 
diary kept faithfully by his younger 
daughter Anne. In it she recounted 
the happenings of the cramped liv- 
ing of eight persons in an attic, their 
secret hopes and fears, her own im- 
pressions, watching herself change 
from a child into an adolescent. 

The direction of George Stevens 
and the exquisite acting of a well- 
chosen cast bring out the sensitive 
lines of the screenplay written by 
Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett who were also the authors 
of the stage play. Together, they 
have succeeded in producing the 
drama of a crucial epoch, focusing 


on a small group of Jewish people 
representing the suffering of the 
persecuted, of the oppressed who 
bear injustice and cruelty with cour- 
age and dignity. The frictions oc- 
curring between people who are con- 
stantly on the qui vive for fear of 
detection, the little acts of selfish- 
ness are not spared. Kindness, shar- 
ing and generosity also stand out, 
naturally. 

The yearnings of the girls’ hearts, 
the greet affection of the parents, 
the forbearing of another family 
for the sake of helping—all are 
part of the strong frame on which 
the story is woven. The beautiful 
observance of the Chanukah festi- 
val, a moving celebration speaking 
of deliverance, the expressed faith 
of the participants and the desire 
for religion add a true spiritual note 
to the deeply emotional situation. 

Human solidarity comes through 
the never-failing assistance given 
by those who devised the shelter 
and the sustenance of its hidden 
Occupants, until the fatal day of 
discovery, arrest, exile. .. . Through 
it all, Anne could still hope and 
write, shortly before her arrest, “In 
spite of everything, I believe that 
people are really good at heart. I 
simply can’t build up my hopes on 
a foundation consisting of confusion, 
misery and death.” 


Chairman of the Protestant Mo- 
tion Picture Council is Mrs. Jesse 
M. Bader, 41 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yorke 3, N. Y. 
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@ Raymond McCallister, Jr. 
Pastor's Son Ordained 


St. Louis—Raymond McCallister, 
Jr., was ordained at an afternoon 
service June 21 in the Webster 
Groves Christian Church. He grad- 
uated from the Divinity School of 
Yale University June 8. His under- 
graduate work was done at De Pauw 
University. 

In August, 1957, Mr. McCallister 
was married to Miss Marilee Lidikay, 
a fellow student at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, where she majored in music. 
They have a daughter, Lynn Ann. 
The McCallisters will go to the First 
Christian Church in Metropolis, II1., 
July 1 to begin their ministry. 

The speaker for Mr. McCallister’s 
ordination was Dr. Russell J. Hum- 
bert, president of De Pauw Univer- 
sity. 

Others participating in the service 
of ordination were Dr. Lester B. 
Rickman, general secretary, Missouri 
Association of Christian Churches; 
Dr. Morris H. Pullin, general sec- 
retary, Illinois Disciples of Christ; 
Dr. W. Elbert Starn, executive sec- 
retary, Disciples’ Council of Greater 


St. Louis; Mr. James F. Whitehead, 
Jr., president, Board of Directors, 
Webster Groves Christian Church; 
and Dr. Raymond McCallister, Sr., 
minister of the Webster Groves 
Christian Church and father of the 
newly ordained minister. 


Potosi, Mo., Event 


Potos!, Mo.—Pleasant Hill Chris- 
tian Church near here held dedica- 
tion ceremonies in connection with 
the annual homecoming activities 
early in June. 

Basement classrooms were dedi- 
cated at the June 7 festivities. 

The church was organized in 1850 
and reorganized in 1866 when the 
present building was completed. 


At Wilson, N. C. 
Mortgage Burning 


The mortgage-burning service 
which was held at First Christian 
Church toward the end of 1958 was 
regarded as an historic event. 

In 1952 the cornerstone of the 
building was laid and the sanctuary 
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was dedicated in 1954. Five years 
later the total indebtedness of the 
sanctuary had been liquidated. The 
total cost of the sanctuary and the 
furnishings was $438,000. 

At a victory dinner, A. D. Shackel- 
ford, building-fund chairman, was 
honored with a surprise “This Is 
Your Life” program. 

The major address for the mort- 
gage-burning service was delivered 
by Cecil Jarman, minister of the 
church at Birmingham, Ala. It was 
during the period when Mr. Jarman 
was pastor of the church that the 
new sanctuary was constructed. 

Jo M. Riley, the pastor, recently 
went to Central Christian Church in 
Decatur, Ill. 


Exceeds Easter Record 


The Beaverdam, Ohio, Church 
established a record in church at- 
tendance by exceeding its Easter 
attendance every Sunday but one, 
from Easter through June 7. Paul 
McComber serves the church, along 
with the church at Bluffton, in a 
parish unity arrangement.—PAauL N. 
RUNK 
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‘tY¥ou Are What You Read’’ 


LIBERAL INTERPRETATION 


The Guspel of Mark. By Curtis 
Beach. Harper and Brothers. 124 
pages. $2.25. 


Dr. Curtis Beach, Smithfield Church 
(Congregational), Pittsburgh, has 
produced this slim, readable volume 
on the Gospel of Mark. Dr. Beach 
is scholarly with a succinct, easy- 
flowing style which is not beyond 
the reach of an intelligent layman. 
His position is influenced by the 
writings of Grant, Branscomb and 
Enslin. This is liberal theology, 
somewhat to the left of Grant’s ar- 
ticle in The Interpreter’s Bible. 

He argues that “it is evident that 
Mark’s Gospel is a theological or 
evangelical message set forth in the 
form of a dramatic narrative. It is 
a proclamation of faith. Historical 
elements are present; its roots go 
back into the life of Jesus and the 
experience of the early Church but 
the historical interest is not pri- 
mary. ... It is a call to courage, 
issued to strengthen a congregation 
facing martyrdom. . . . The earliest 
Gospel (Mark) is just as much a 
dramatization of faith as the Fourth 
(John).” 

This is a well-written account of 
the present position of liberal theol- 
ogy on the Gospel of Mark.—Law- 
RENCE W. BASH 


A STUDY OF ACTS 


The Christ of the Earliest Chris- 
tians. By William M. Ramsay. John 
Knox Press. 163 pages. $3. 


What did the first generation of 
Christians think about Jesus? How 
did they understand and interpret 
the significance of his life, death, and 
resurrection? These are the questions 
which William M. Ramsay has 
sought to answer in this very read- 
able little book. 

The Christ of the Earliest Chris- 
tians is a rewrite in shorter and more 
popular form of his doctoral thesis 
written for the University of Glas- 
gow. However this should not 
frighten the prospective reader. The 
book is not cluttered with an over- 
abundance of footnotes and impres- 
sive scholarly quotes. The author 
has dealt with some very impor- 
tant questions in a straight-forward 
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and quite readable style. Sound 
scholarship is reflected without be- 
ing paraded and the author’s own 
informed but warmly evangelical 
faith shines through on every page. 

Dr. Ramsay is dealing with ques- 
tions to which modern scholarship 
has not yet arrived at any unani- 
mous answers and one does often 
feel that the author states his con- 
clusions a little too dogmatically. 
Nevertheless, any minister or lay- 
man will be rewarded by careful 
reading of his book. 

It is really a study of Acts, 
which the author assumes is a com- 
pletely reliable record of the “theo- 
logy’ of the first Christians, even 
though Acts was written a genera- 
tion later when the Christology of 
the Church had already become 
highly elaborated. 

Get the book and read it. You 
will find it to be a stimulating in- 
terpretation both of Jesus and of 
the Book of Acts.—Davip M. BRYAN. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Christian Family 
Hazen G. Werner. 
128 pages. $1. 


Hazen G. Werner’s latest book, 
Christian Family Living, holds spe- 
cial interest for ministers and 
church workers, for it deals with 
the key to the future—the home. 
Bishop Werner is Chairman of the 
Family Life Commission of the 
Methodist Church and the National 
Conference on Family Life. The 
experiences he gained on these com- 
missions are reflected in this work. 
The scholar may look for more depth 
and more insight but here is a help- 
ful book for minister, teacher and 
parent. 

A pregnant sentence: “The fact 
is that you can’t grow Christian 
character in thirty minutes on Sun- 
day morning—not in the face of all 
the deteriorating forces so alive in 
today’s social scene” is the spring- 
board for the take-off into the re- 
sponsibility of Christian parenthood. 
The chapter “Parents as Teachers” 
drives home the point that “A half 
hour at Sunday morning teaching 
must be integrated with seven days 
of experiencing, learning and prac- 
ticing religion and Christian behav- 


Living. By 
Abingdon Press. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


iour under parental 


guidance.” 
The practical uses for this book 
are many. Apart from its individual 
use it would be a helpful devotional 
reading for a family giving serious 


time to worshiping together. Since 
it contains twelve chapters it would 
be a good elective for a church 
school class, or a study group on 
family life. We have found a very 
good use for it by presenting it dur- 
ing our “Service of the Book and 
the Rose’—a dedication of the 
Christian home. This is also one of 
the books we give to fathers. 


Illustrations—and Hazen Werner 
fills his book with windows—are apt 
and pointed. Christian Family Liv- 
ing is worth adding to your church 
library and to the list of books you 
recommend to parents and teachers. 
—FRANK F. DROWOTA 


THE RURAL CHURCH 


People, Land and Churches. By 
Rockwell C. Smith. Friendship 
Press. 164 pages. $2.95. 


The rapidly changing character of 
our rural communities promises an 
interesting study on the part of 
church groups in the year ahead. 
This brief book is written by one 
who knows this changing rural scene 
intimately. He is also able to think 
and write about it with imagination. 

Dr. Smith enlarges our under- 
standing of the designation “rural” 
as he speaks through interesting 
illustration of the diverse types of 
persons who live in the smaller 
communities of America. They in- 
clude coal miners and national park 
workers as well as the better known 
farmer and urban commuter. He 
gives a chapter to the rural stand- 
ard of living (he comes out for a 
program of direct payments for ag- 
riculture and might well have en- 
dorsed minimum wage legislation 
for the hired worker in agriculture). 
There follow a description and con- 
structive statements on the work 
of the churches in the midst of 
changing rural America. 

The data are reliable and the 
style holds the reader’s interest. 
Dr. Smith’s competency and skill are 
well used in this book.—EDWIN L. 
BECKER. 
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@ At Missions Building 
5 Couples Commissioned 


Five couples were commissioned 
lifetime missionaries in ceremonies 
June 16, in Burnham auditorium of 
Missions Building, Indianapolis. 

This class of 10, all of whom will 
go to the Belgian Congo, was the 
first commissioned at this audi- 
torium which is part of a new wing 
of Missions Building opened and 
dedicated in March. They were 
commissioned by the board of trus- 
tees and officers of The United 
Christian Missionary Society. 

All of the couples are ordained 
ministers. Two of the men with 
their wives form medical doctor- 
nurse teams. The others have spe- 
cialized in church construction, so- 
cial work and printing arts and 
creative writing. 

Each has the bachelor’s degree in 
either arts or sciences. In addition 
all have at least one year of semi- 
nary and one year in the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. 
Two have M.D. degrees; two, grad- 
uate nursing degrees; and one each, 
Bachelor of Divinity, Bachelor of 
Theology and Bachelor of Religious 
Education. 

As soon as arrangements are com- 
pleted, the couples will go to Brus- 
sels, Belgium, to begin the fall term 
of school there. They must com- 
plete further study of the French 
language and will take special orien- 
tation. Upon their arrival on the 
field, they will have to get a gen- 
eral orientation to the work and 


learn to use Lonkundo, Congolese 
dialect. 
The couples are Mr. and Mrs. 


George W. Behler, Dr. and Mrs. V. 
Henry Dugan, Mr. and Mrs. J. Rich- 
ard Galusha, Mr. and Mrs. L. Danny 
Spencer and Dr. and Mrs. Leroy 
Neal Testerman. 

Ralph T. Palmer, executive secre- 
tary of missionary selection and 


training, presented the candidates. 
Dr. A. Dale Fiers, United Society 
president, formally commissioned 


each candidate. 

Scripture reading was given by 
Miss Jessie M. Trout, United Society 
vice-president; and the consecration 
prayer, by Dr. Virgil A. Sly, execu- 
tive chairman of World Mission di- 
vision. A closing communion serv- 
ice was led by Mrs. Mae Yoho Ward 
and Dr. Donald F. West. 

The most recent address of these 
couples is Hartford, Conn., where 
they studied in 1958-59. They have 
the following parental ties: Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Behler—Mr. and Mrs. 
James H. Behler, Indianapolis, and 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Stiles, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.; Dr. and Mrs. Dugan 
—Mr. and Mrs. Ivan H. Dugan, 
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Brownsville, Tex., and Mrs. Diantha 
La Noce, Drexel Hill (Philadelphia), 
Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Galusha— 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Galusha, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Mrs. L. V. Armstrong, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Danny Spencer—Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Spencer, Santa Ana, Calif., and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Wright, Morro Bay, 
Calif., and Dr. and Mrs. Testerman 
—Mr. and Mrs. Wayne E. Tester- 
man, Enid, Okla., and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. G. Wooley, Wichita, Kansas. 

Their places of ordination are as 
follows: the Behlers—Downey Ave- 
nue Christian Church, Indianapolis; 
the Dr. Dugans—Christian Church, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; the Galushas—(joint- 
ly by) Community Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Ponca City 
Christian Church, Ponca City, Okla.; 
the Spencers—First Christian 
Church, Santa Ana, Calif.; and the 
Dr. Testermans, Manhattan Chris- 
tian Church, Mnahattan, Kan., and 
Overland Park Christian Church, 
Overland Park, Kansas. 


Harlie Smith, LL.D. 





HARLIE L. SMITH, president of 
the Board of Higher Education of 
Disciples of Christ, received an hono- 
rary doctor of laws degree from 
Drury College during commence- 
ment activities on May 31. Drury 
President James F. Findlay (left) 
awards the diploma to Dr. Smith 
while Dean Frank W. Clippinger 
places the academic hood. 

Baccalaureate degrees were also 
awarded to 114 members of the 
class of 1959. 


September Dedications 


INDIANAPOLIS—The dedication of 
four conference and public areas of 
the Board of Church Extension’s 
new office-in-the-round is slated for 
the third quarterly meeting of the 
board of directors in September. 

The rooms of the unique office 


Brotherhood News 


structure will be named in honor of 
four prominent officers and _ staff 
personalities who served the cause 
of Church Extension over a span 
of 80 years. 

The main conference and direc- 
tors’ room will be known as the 
Oreon E. Scott Room. Mr. Scott, a 
prominent St. Louis businessman, 
devoted 26 years of service as a 
director and president of the Board. 

A section of the reception area 
has been set aside as a permanent 
architectural gallery, honoring A. 
Frank Wickes, Church Extension’s 
first advisory architect. Mr. Wickes 
served the office from 1923 until re- 
tirement in 1947 and is responsible 
for the emphasis of the ordinances 
of baptism and communion which 
are still incorporated in today’s 
church design. 

A circular room in the center of 
the structure will bear the name, 
the “George W. Muckley Conference 
Room.” Mr. Muckley, the 2nd Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the work, 
served over 35 years before retire- 
ment. 

John H. Booth, Executive Secre- 
tary, now retired, will be honored 
in the naming of a Directors’ Con- 
ference Room. Mr. Booth retired in 
1948 after 37 years in the work. 

Pictures of each man will hang 
on the walls of the respective rooms, 
each bearing an inscription of com- 
memoration. 





@The Christian Women’s Fellow- 
ship of Eastwood Christian Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., has presented a set 
of dishes to the Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society. 


@ Mrs. Kenneth J. Walters was in- 
stalled as president of the CWF of 
First Christian Church Edwardsville, 
Ill., at the annual luncheon, June 3. 


@ William J. Nottingham, associate 
director of CIMADE, represented the 
Disciples at the centennial jubilee 
of the Reformed Church of France 
at their meeting in Paris, May 27-30. 





Travel to the HOLY LAND spending 
CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM — 1959 
EASTER IN JERUSALEM — 1960 


Join small groups touring the Holy 
Land and Middle East under Christian 
leadership with Harriet-Louise H. Pat- 
terson visiting Jordan, Israel, Lebanon, 
Syria, Egypt, Turkey, Greece and 
Italy. Christmas tour departs Dec. 11. 
Easter Spring tour departs April 1. 
Write for descriptive itinerary booklet 
giving all details. 


MAUPINTOUR ASSOCIATES 


Head Office 
1236 Massachusetts Lawrence, Kansas 
Branch Offices in 
New York — Washington — Tokyo 
(955) 27 





TOWARD A 
BETTER CHURCH 





Samuel F. Pugh 


To a Church Clerk 


DEAR WORRIED ONE: 


Larger churches have their 
paid secretaries who, as a part 
of their office responsibilities, 
keep the church membership roll 
up to date. You, however, are a 
volunteer worker. 


Yours is an important job! It 
influences the effectiveness of ev- 
ery phase of church life and 
may even furnish important in- 
formation for a special occasion 
twenty-five years from now. The 


loss of an address may mean the 
loss of a member. That member 
may need the church more than 
we realize. 


The pastor cannot do his best 
work with inadequate records, 
nor can the callers make a com- 
plete visitation without them. 

May we make a few sugges- 
tions? Use them if they are of 
any help to you. 


@iIf there is no membership de- 
partment or committee to over- 
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PENSION FUND OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
I BUILDING 


IN ANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 





Cau Make Your Wik 


Here's why you should do it today: 


It 
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see this phase of the work, sug- 
gest to the board that such a de- 
partment be organized. (See Pro- 
gram Planning Manual, ‘“Mem- 
bership,” Christian Board of 
Publication, St. Louis.) 


@ If you now have no more than 
name, address, and_ telephone 
number of each member it would 
be well to begin by getting a 
permanent Church Membership 
Record Book and a set of 6” x 9” 
membership cards from Chris- 
tian Board of Publication. 


@Get several persons to help 
you go through the present mem- 
bership roll and, although it may 
take several weeks, bring it up 
to date. 


@Prepare a form card and 
mimeograph a supply for each 
fellowship group and each or- 
ganization of the church. Ask 
that the card be filled in and sent 
to you whenever there is a 
change of address, a transfer of 
membership, a birth, a death, a 
wedding or other situation that 
would indicate a change in the 
membership records. 


@ Set a definite time each week 
to spend an hour or two at the 
church to make needed changes 
in the official membership rec- 
ords. 


@ Suggest to the general board 
that a set of mail boxes or “pi- 
geon holes’ be installed for the 
placing of materials for the vari- 
ous leaders. 


@ Use these boxes to inform the 
various groups of address and 
personnel changes to be made in 
their own records. 


@ Through the bulletins and 
newsletters, remind the members 
to notify you (preferably, place 
a note in your mail box) when- 
ever there is a change in mem- 
bership information. 

Yes, yours is an important po- 
sition in the work of the king- 
dom! Perform your responsibili- 
ties well and many are they who 
will ‘“‘rise up to call you blessed.” 





Samuel F. Pugh is the executive 
director of church development of 
The United Christian Missionary 
Society, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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“T have used 


the best medicine” 


by J. Warren Hastings 


Her hands quivered slightly as she 
sat in a wheel chair in her moun- 
tian home in West Virginia. She was 
about sixty years of age and the ex- 
pression upon her face was simply 
divine. I had gone to her commu- 
nity for a three-day meeting in a 
church and while there I had been 
asked to call upon her. 

“How long have you had arthri- 
tis?’”’ I asked her. 

“The disease started coming on me 
many years ago and it has gotten 
increasingly painful. At first, it did 
not worry me too much and I suf- 
fered with only my hands and knees. 
Gradually it crept over my whole 
body and now I spend all of my 
time either in bed or on my better 
days in this wheel chair. I am a 
prisoner of my house.” 

“Have you used the best medica- 
tion?” I inquired of her. 


“Yes, I have had several doctors 
and I have done what they told me 


to do. My husband and I think it 
might have been that I had too 
much cortisone in a short time. It 
was good while it lasted but it was 
only temporary. Since that time, my 
condition has gradually worsened 
until now I am almost helpless.” 

“Your neighbors here in the moun- 
tains say that you were a great 
churchwoman and that even now 
you are a very godly person.” 


“Yes, I try to help all of the 
churches in the community,” she 
said. “My husband and I were 


Methodists but the label we bore, 
meant very little to us. I worked 
in the woman’s societies of the dif- 
ferent churches and I felt a direct 
responsibility for each one of them. 
We were not blessed with children 
and church work became the center 
of our lives. When I was able to 
work in the churches, most of them 
in this community had preaching 
but one Sunday a month. Thus it 
was we attended all of them and 
felt, in a way, that we belonged to 
each one of them. I thoroughly en- 
joyed doing church work.” 

“Are you able to do any work for 
the church in your present condi- 
tion?” I asked her. 


“Yes, I help with the churches in 
every way I possibly can. We have 
a good income from our farm and 
we are able to give to each one of 
them. I know all of the ministers 
who serve in this area and I appre- 
ciate their friendship and pastoral 
calls. I don’t know what I would 
do if I could not give some money 
to each one of the churches. My 
contributions to the churches are 
not large but I get a great satisfac- 
tion from them.” 

“It is unfortunate that a godly 
woman like you, so anxious to do 
the work of the Lord, should be so 
badly incapacitated,” I said. 

“I have grown accustomed to pain 
and to not being able to do many 
of the things Lwant to do. Why this 
illness came upon me, nobody 
knows. I have taken it in good 
grace and have said to God, ‘If it is 
your will that I be sick, then your 
will and not my will be done.’ I 
have never given up the hope that 
some day I will be cured. However, 
I realize that now we see through 
a glass darkly and that life is full 
of mystery. Some day I will under- 
stand the reason why. Until that 
time comes, I place my faith in my 
Heavenly Father.” 





Beginning this Fall .. . 


this Fall. 


yearly set of four. 





. . only $2.50 per 


Now! Superintendent's Quarterlies 
for Kindergarten Departments 


an informative new aid for superintendents 
and all those who work with kindergarten children . . 
tendent’s Books for use with Graded Lesson materials. 


. Superin- 


Patterned after primary and junior superintendent's quarterlies, they 
are designed to guide the kindergarten superintendent in administra- 
tion, supervision, and in his work with teachers. 
a chart of the units for use with both 4- and 5-year-olds and articles 
of general interest on the superintendent's duties dealing with the 
major emphases of the units, explaining the Bible material to be used 
with kindergarten pupils, and suggesting opportunities for group shar- 
ing and worship. Resource materials are listed in each quarterly. 


Each book contains 


All four quarterly books will be available for use 
Order for your church school now. 
Individual quarterlies, $ .75. Order for all four 
quarters at one time and save . 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri 
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KINDERGARTEN 
SUPERINTENDENT'S 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 





TO WORK TOGETHER 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


Thanks for the good article, “The 
Disciples and Disunity” by Richard 
M. Pope, in your magazine for May 
31. 

His kindly attitude. regarding the 
tragedy of divisions in the Christian 
church, and his suggested hope that 
in time we may forget the past un- 
pleasantness and all the Christian 
churches work together, has given 
me renewed hope. May the Lord 
bless Dr. Pope. 

Here in the Southwest we need 
to work together! Where towns 
are far apart, a district of a large 
area can include only aé_ée few 
churches at best, and it is even 
fewer because every other town is 
of the independent group, and every 
other town is of the cooperative. 
Thus, we must pass through one 
town, where live saintly souls of 
the Christian Church, just because 
they work with a different group, 
and drive on another hour or two, 
to find a group with whom we may 
fellowship. 

It is a sad state of affairs! 

I pray continually for the day 
when we may all, with one accord, 
lift our voices together in praises to 
our Lord. 

I wish that I could do more than 
merely wish and pray about it. We 
know that if many of us are pray- 
ing about this same problem, God 
will, in his own way, bring about 
the solution. 

And we can add to our faith, 
works—the works of being careful 
that we not offend any or make the 
matter even worse. 

You have a good magazine. I like 
it—Mrs. WILL COooLey, Truth or 
Consequences, N. M. 


BROTHERLY EXCHANGES 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


The recent conference on “in- 
ternal unity” at Wichita between 
“independents” and “cooperatives,” 


as they mutually designated one an- 
other, served its purpose of under- 
standing rather than convincing one 
another. Decision to hold another 
such conference within a year and 
recommendation of more brotherly 
exchanges between the two groups 
indicate the good that can come out 
of the meeting. 
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Open membership is one of the 
most irreconcilable differences and 
yet one of the most easily resolvable 
issues if we look at the true nature 
of membership. No doubt all would 
welcome as habitual attendants un- 
immersed persons of other congre- 
gations, and nearly all would admit 
the Christian status of many who 
have not been convinced of the 
necessity of immersion in order to 
be followers of Christ. The differ- 
ence arises over the matter of ad- 
mitting them formally and more 
fully into fellowship with the con- 
gregation. 

An unimmersed person may be de- 
clared a member in full standing 
but he has not thus been made a 
member of Christ’s body unless 
Christ has accepted him. An un- 
immersed person who has been re- 
fused membership in a congregation 
has not been kept out of the body 
of Christ if he has accepted him. 
Neither “open” nor “closed’’ member- 
ship determines the status of an in- 
dividual. “The Lord knows those 
who are his,” and, “added to their 
number day by day those who were 
being saved.” 

A congregation may designate 
membership an expedient subject 
to human judgment, and persons ad- 
mitted may take part in business 
matters. But a church dedicated to 
God cannot well deny anyone the 
privilege of worship and _ service; 
whether they be Christians or not 
is a matter of Christ’s determina- 
tion. Open membership may de- 
clare some to be Christians who are 
not; closed membership may, in ef- 
fect, declare that some are not 
Christians who really are. 

Our aim ought to be to make the 
organized church identical with the 
invisible Church of Christ in the 
community.—_W. F. Bruce, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


LIKES ARTICLES ON 
CHILDREN 


Editor, The CE-FR: 


I want to commend you on the 
June 7th issue. It is one of the 
best recent issues. I especially like 
the article on “Is Baptism for Chil- 
dren?” Perhaps over the years this 
would be the answer to the non- 
resident problem. We all know of 
many who join the church with the 
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rest of the class or because the 
junior teacher wanted the whole 
class to be members. When the 
parents are not good members or 
the class is promoted, they soon 
drop out. 

I also liked the article, “Will You 


Teach?” It places the proper em- 
phases on the teachers of small 
children. The personality and at- 


titudes are taught as much or more 
than any material is communicated. 
—EUGENE R. LAMporT, Edwardsville, 
Til. 


POSITIVE FACTS 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


Thank you for your editorial on 
May 24, 1959, “Regular Giving or 
Emotional Response?” This says in 
a very positive way what I have 
been trying to put into practice over 
a number of years. Thank you for 
this and the other fine editorials 
you bring us each week.—Howarp 
C. CoLe, Yakima, Wash. 


MORE ON JUDAS 
Editor, The CE-FR: 


In the May 24 issue of The CE- 
FR, Mrs. Sallie A. Stanton mentions 
her sympathy for Judas—‘Regard- 
less of his awful betrayal of Christ, 
because God planned it to be so.” 

In thinking of God and his ways 
we must constantly remember that 
all things are known to him with- 
out the limitations of time, space or 
circumstances. In other words, he 
sees all of the past, the present and 
future at the same time. God knew 
that Pharaoh would resist his will. 
He knew that Judas Iscariot would 
betray his Master. But, they were 
in no way relieved of their own per- 
sonal responsibility. I believe there 
is little profit in questioning the acts 
and providence of God. To do so 
makes man sit in judgment on God. 
God knew for a certainty that Adam 
would sin. God is eternal; past, 
present and future are all before 
him. God knows what I will do be- 
cause I will do it. 

Certainly I do feel sorry for Judas 
—I feel sorry for all murderers. Jer. 
1:5, Eph. 1:4, 10 and 11, Romans 
8:29, 1 Peter 1:2 are verses of God’s 
Word that help to enlighten a child 
of God on this subject—JaMES M. 
DOUGHERTY, Cameron, Mo. 


EVANGELIST-FRONT RANK 
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A football player, who 
_ didn’t know a single step, 

asked a dainty little co-ed to 
dance. 

At the end of some pretty 
rough treatment, the boy said, 
“It was lovely. I shall always 
remember it.” 

‘IT don’t doubt it,” replied 
the foot-sore co-ed. “Ele- 
phants never forget.” 

Arizona Kitty Kat 
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Attractive “Teen Commandments” jewelry for the up-and- 
coming generation. The Teen Commandments are a set 
of ten rules especially suitable for teenagers. Each piece 
of jewelry has ten gold plated metal discs attached to a 
chain; each disc has one of the rules stamped on it. One 
of the rules reads: “Don't let your parents down: they 
brought you up.” 


UPURPONN Ss Sota iiss Sd oe Be $1.00 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 





QUESTION: What advice do 
you have for one who is just start- 
ing his first pastorate? So many 
unexpected things arise and either 
my seminary professors did not 
tell me what to do or I have for- 
gotten what I was told. Any ad- 
vice you can give will be truly 
appreciated, 


ANSWER: Advice is about all 
that we “graybeards’” have to give 
but not many people who even 
ask for advice really want it. 
What they want most of all is 
confirmation of the things they 
are now doing. For some time 
I have wanted to write “Ten Com- 
mandments for Young Ministers.” 
I am pretty sure no other publi- 
cation would print them so I will 
just use my own column hoping 
that it may help you. 


I. Have confidence in your own 
ability but do not think more high- 
ly of yourself than one ought to 
think. Egotism is a more deadly 
disease for ministers than small- 
pox. There may be times when 
you will have to do a little bluffing 
to keep the members from walk- 
ing over you but be sure to ask 
the Lord to forgive you. 


II. Be certain to have helpful 
books within easy reach. In the 
preparation of your worship serv- 
ices you will need Christian Wor- 
ship by G. Edwin Osborn which 
has become a classic in its field. 
A Service Manual by Samuel 
Ward Hutton is a valuable little 
book that has recently come to my 
desk. 

Every minister should read the 
biographies of other ministers such 
as those of Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and S. S. Lappin. These two men 
are poles apart theologically but 
both received the power of success 
at the same source. There is an- 
other book entitled I Would Do It 
Again that you might find helpful! 

III. Be a good shepherd of the 
flock. The shepherd must know 
his sheep but he cannot do it by 


putting a sign on his door “Office 
hours from two to four.” He must 
ring door bells and go out where 
his members are—in the factory, 
in the fields, and in the _ offices. 
Furthermore, a shepherd leads his 
sheep. When he ttries to drive 
them they scatter in all directions. 


IV. Your voice must be the voice 
of a prophet. That does not mean 
that you sit at the crossroads tell- 
ing fortunes or that you proclaim 
the exact date of the Second Com- 
ing but it does mean that like the 
prophets of old you must refuse 
to condone the evils of your day. 

You cannot lay the axe at the 
root of the tree in every sermon 
but through study and careful 
preparation you can keep sharpen- 
ing your axe ready for use when 
the occasion arises. You may be 
thrown to the lions by church 
members involved in the liquor 
and gambling rackets of our day 
but by faith you can stop the 
mouth of lions. 


V. Do not neglect your priestly 
functions. Visit the sick (but not 
too long at a time), comfort the 
sorrowing (but not with plati- 
tudinous phrases), listen to confes- 
sions of the sinful (just listen and 
don’t hand out loads of advice), 
teach your people to pray (you 
will need to lead the way to the 
altar of prayer). 


VI. Teach Christian stewardship 
but don’t be a money grabber 
yourself. I have seen young min- 
isters and older ministers sell their 
birthright in the Christian minis- 
try for a mess of pottage—mean- 
ing solicitation for funerals, wed- 
dings, special addresses, etc. 


VII. Keep yourself clean and 
unspotted from the world. Any 
young minister will be subject to 
many temptations, especially if he 
is good looking (some of us were 
protected by nature in this mat- 
ter). However, as a good minis- 
ter of Christ Jesus he must not 
dodge his duty on the grounds that 
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he might be criticized. Financial 
debts are no disgrace if we ac- 
knowledge those debts and try to 
meet them. 


VIII. Organize your time and 
don’t allow too much time for 
sleep. Laziness is a sin but for 
a minister of the gospel it is an 
unpardonable sin. During the four 
months I served as a state secre- 
tary I heard more complaints 
about the laziness of ministers 
than any other one thing. 

We are the masters of our time 
and that time must be used wisely. 
Some who hustle from here to 
there to give the appearance of 
being busy must have heard the 
beatitude “Blessed is he that run- 
neth around in circles for verily 
he will be a big wheel.” 


IX. Form a _ close _ friendship 
with older ministers and seek their 
counsel. If my ministry has 
amounted to anything at all it is 
because of the friendly counsel I 
have received from men _ like 
Charles H. Winders E. E. Moorman, 
Monsignor M. W. Lyons, Edward 
Scribner Ames, Orvis F. Jordan, Al- 
bert W. Palmer, Albert Buckner 
Coe, Charles Tupper Bailie and 
scores of others. I took time to 
keep these friendships in repair and 
it has paid large dividends. 


X. Preach to beat hell. This is 
not said facetiously but in dead 
earnest. You have pledged your- 
self to help build a church that 
the gates of hell cannot prevail 
against. 

That does not mean that you 
are to build a high wall around 
the church to protect it from evil 
forces. It means that you must 
make the church militant and 
storm the very gates of hell—the 
hell of indifference—the hell of 
materialism and _  secularism—the 
hell of alcohol and gambling and 
finally the hell of personal sins. 
This will take your best mind, 
your courageous spirit and your 
heart filled with divine love. 








